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Portrait of @ Princess by Rubens. Acquired by San Diego. (See Page 9) 
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Approved by Barr 
Sir: Congratulations on: your editorial 
“Aesthetics vs. Politics.” These are points 
which cannot be made too often! 
—ALFRED H. Barr, JR., Musewm 
of Modern Art. 


Anent Scenic Designs 
Sm: I now compare the ArT DIGEST to 
that theatrical bible known as Variety. 
The only message I can convey of criticism 
is that I’ve wondered why you don’t in- 
clude scenic design of the theatre. It is 
a special art of its own and you have the 
perfect person on your staff for this cover- 
age—Mrs. John Anderson (Margaret 
Breuning). 
—HELEN MENKEN, New York. 


An Open Mind 
Sir: My unfaltering homage to the open 
mind and the open road you so pleasantly 
advocate. 
—G. N. NortHrop, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Wants More Poor 
Str: I just couldn’t do without the 
DicEst (most unbiased). And, by way of 
suggestion, why not put Henry Varnum 
Poor on your staff. His letter certainly 
was convincing, besides being as smooth- 
ly written as anything I have read any- 
where. But perhaps he doesn’t want to 
give time to what he considers one of 

his latent talents. 
—Mkrs. THomas L, GrIsson, Cincinnati. 


Good and Bad Art 
Sm: I have especially liked Ralph Pear- 
son’s recent columns. He is taking the 
modern vs. academic controversy out of 
the realm of partisan argument, and is 
establishing criteria of good and bad art. 
If someone in the academic group could 
do a comparable job, perhaps some of 
the current confusion would begin to dis- 
appear. 
—VIRGINIA GILES, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Life Sentence 


Sir: My subscription expires Jan. 15, 
1948. I’ve kept it up for a good many years 
and I think it is about time to make it 
permanent, So here is my check for $35. 
Now if I should ever get in a sore-sub- 
scriber mood and tell you to stop sending 
that blankety-blank magazine, I’d be the 
sole loser. So be it. I like the slug-fests 
your news items stir up, and your own 
complete impartiality and thorough cov- 
erage. —CLARENCE A. BropEur, New Hawen. 
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Chicago Conversation 


By C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco:— Conversations are in 
progress between Daniel Catton Rich, 
Director of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, and representatives of various 
groups of Chicago artists who feel they 
were victims of unpardonable discrimi- 
nation in the 1947 Shows at the Institute. 

No results, I am told, are ready for 
announcement. But it is understood 
that chief consideration has been given 
to the annual Chicago and Vicinity ex- 
hibition, from which established artists 
of all factions were overwhelmingly 
omitted last summer. 


Instead the walls were hung with 
pictures suggesting that the jury, made 
up of three art instructors from the 
hinterlands, had been intent on as- 
sembling a show demonstrating new 
trends in art education in the school 
of the Art Institute of Chicago and in 
schools generally across the country. 
This is a trend toward reducing the 
foreign “isms” of the century to the 
lowest terms of commercial advertising. 

The Chicago and Vicinity exhibition 
had been tending more and more strong- 
ly to such an exhibition for the past 
three or four years, but last summer 
it went all out in that direction, and 
the show was a worthy rival of the 
Art Institute’s school exhibition staged 
immediately afterward. 

In their conversations with Mr. Rich, 
it is understood the established artists 
of Chicago are seeking an exhibition 
next summer that will give some idea 
of what the better artists of Chicago 


KNOEDLER 


are doing in their studios instead of 
what the earnest kids are up to in 
their classrooms. 

Another sore spot with Chicago art- 
ists in 1947 is the 58th Annual Exhibi- 
tion of American Painting and Sculp- 
ture, traditionally a cross-section of 
American art from Coast to Coast. 
This year, the show is devoted to Ab- 
stract and Surrealist American art. 
That restriction cut out the great 
majority of Chicago artists from con- 
sideration, as well as American artists 
in general. The Chicago representation 
in the show is sparse, with only 29 lo- 
cal artists contributing to the 256 en- 
tries—a scant 10 per cent instead of 
the average 18 per cent, running some- 
times as high as 30 per cent. Most of 
the 29 Chicagoans in the catalogue are, 
moreover, obscure. 

However, it is understood the Ameri- 
can annual does not enter into the 
conversations between Mr. Rich and the 
artists now being held. In the intro- 
duction to the catalogue of the Abstract 
and Surrealist show, Mr. Rich lays 
down the policy: 


“The Art Institute expects to follow 
this exhibition with others given to 
dominant themes such as Traditional- 
ism, Realism and Expressionism in 
American Art.” 

That is taken to mean that the Art 
Institute’s traditional American annual, 
a cross-section of what is doing cur- 
rently in American studios, is a thing 
of the past, and while Chicago artists 
may reasonably expect better treatment 
in the matter of percentage than in 
the current show, since they certainly 
are Traditionalists and Realists in over- 


‘ 


whelming numbers, there will be 
longer an open, free-for-all competition 

Whatever comes out of the convergg. 
tions between Mr. Rich and the a 
nothing fundamental will be settled, ~ 

Next summer’s Chicago and Vicinif 
show, it is conceivable, may smooth 
down some bristles, but what after. 
ward? 

Art life in Chicago, as in no other 
great city in the world, is at the mercy 
of its public museum. Chicago artists 
seem incapable of forming powerfy) 
exhibiting organizations independent of 
the Art Institute. Some _ promising 
movements in the past, notably the No. 
Jury Society, have succumbed when 
certain of their leaders, with victory in 
sight, succumbed to the temptation to 
play along with the Institute. 

Until this condition changes, the art- 
ists of Chicago must reckon with er. 
ratic changes in policy and even with 
whims of the Art Institute’s director 
or some powerful clique working 
through the director. 

This is no personal disparagement 
of Mr. Rich. His predecessor, Drf 
Harshe, was constantly at war with 
the artists and, a liberal himself, was} 
hampered by majorities of his trustees 
and patrons in his efforts to bring the 
Institute into the present century, out 
of “the gay 90's.” Dr. Harshe, in his 
turn, inherited troubles from his prede- 
cessors, just as Mr. Rich has inherited 
some of Dr. Harshe’s troubles. 

With all the straightening out of 
old troubles, new ones will arise. The 
artists of Chicago, about 1975, wil 
wake up to the fact that their miseries 

[Please turn to page 31) 
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Review of the Year* 






oO 4 . 
nal —_— BY PRE-WAR STANDARDS, 1947 was not a particularly 
artists exciting year in American art history. Exhibitions were 





presented by the thousands, good, bad and mostly indifferent ; 
there were numerous controversies, some important; prizes 
were awarded, usually to the wrong exhibits; and the boom 
market in art sales was bearish only in spots. But somewhere 
along the line of marching art events the spark of creative 
vitality, so necessary to significant aesthetic production, ap- 
peared to have been largely vitiated by world conditions. 
The artists, always sensitive to their environment, were faced 
with the psychological block of a twilight peace, and in some 
eases organizers of contemporary exhibitions were forced to 
select earlier work by artists who had needlessly changed 
their styles or were heedlessly repeating a popular formula. 
America, the only free nation left economically able to sup- 
port a great art movement, was not taking its tide at the flood. 

However, amid all the confused thinking, there was strong 
evidence that American art was merely being delayed tempo- 
rarily in transit. Greater attention was being paid to crafts- 
manship; there was somewhat less “sloppy” expressionism 
on gallery walls; and the essentials of abstraction were being 
utilized to lift naturalism out of regional illustration. Gen- 
eral lack of content was being balanced, to an increasing 
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= degree, by richer beauty of color combinations, Where many 
5, wil of the established artists have slipped. others—such as Spen- 
on cer, Zorach, Wyeth, Bosa, Brook, Sterne, Holty, Sepeshy, 
ige 31 


Zerbe, Palmer, Gonzalez, Burchfield, Taylor, Sage and Stuem- 
pfig—have forged ahead, reinforced by Hensel, Hall, Dun- 
can, Ruvolo, Osver and Karp, to mention a few of the artists 
of tomorrow. 


The one definite trend that characterized the year was the 
continuing acceptance of abstract art and its consolidation 
(begun in the 1920s) within the framework of contemporary 
art expression. Aside from individual displays, abstract paint- 
ing and sculpture exerted strong pressure in all the large 
annuals except the National Academy, and even there Philip 
Guston took the $1,200 Altman prize with a semi-abstraction 
entitled Holiday. Where once inclusion of the abstract at- 
tested to the open mind of the jury, it has now become an 
accepted practice, no more startling than the stream-lined 
automobile. 


This interest in the abstract reached its apex at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, where Director Daniel Catton Rich re- 
placed his annual All-American exhibition with a nation-wide 
survey of Abstract and Surrealist American Art (selected at 
first-hand by Frederick Sweet and Katherine Kuh on a 24,000- 
mile explorative tour). The show proved again that there is 
good and bad abstract art, that it must be judged by the 
standard aesthetic rules. First choice of the jury was Rico 
Lebrun’s excellent abstract conception of a broken axle, called 
Vertical Composition. The richer Campana prize ($1,000) 
went to William Baziotes for a pigmental mistake casually 
entitled Cyclops. Surrealist Eugene Berman took the Garrett 
$750 prize with a beautiful example of his Baroque decad- 
ence. The Logan Medal went to Theodore Roszak’s frighten- 
ing Spectre of Kitty Hawk. Other winners: Keith Martin, 
Alexander Calder, Attilio Salemme, Boris Margo, Morris 
Graves, Harry Bertoia, Serge Chermayeff and Richard Koppe. 

e@ news out of Chicago, however, was not who won the 


——.. 


* . : . . 
Reprinted and condensed from Americana Encyclopaedia. 
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prizes but the unveiling of new talent that showed respect 
for craftsmanship and the basic verities of design relationship 
and color harmony. 

The danger of academic conformity now faces abstraction, 
just as it has any other movement made suddenly fashionable. 
Scores of artists without any native aptitude are approaching 
the chuck-wagon because it all looks so easy, not knowing or 
forgetting that one of the first requisites of good abstract 
painters is the ability to paint a recognizable self-portrait. 
As it stands, we must now enlarge the definition of the word 
“academic” to include the new International Academy of the 
abstractionists—artists whose paintings, conforming to the 
status quo of modern abstract pattern set by the School of 
Paris, are just as academic in the avoidance of experimenta- 
tion as anything within the older National Academy. 

Riding the wave of abstract popularity, Picasso had an 
unusually successful year on the American art mart. No less 
than three books were published in his honor, one dedicated 
to the pseudo-profundity of his Guernica. Early in the season 
enterprising dealer Samuel Kootz flew to Paris, scored a 
scoop by exhibiting the first post-war Picassos in America. 
The publicity was better than the pictures, which indicated 
that the Modern Master was too busy painting for the Ameri- 
can trade to create anything newer than his “double-profile 
period.” Later a charity show called “Picasso Before 1907” 
demonstrated the sound foundation beneath the Spaniard’s 
leadership. Twenty thousand people paid admissions into 
Knoedler’s to see these blue and pink canvases. 

Joining the international set was the Whitney Museum, 
citadel of progressive American art, For no apparent reason 
the Whitney staged an exhibition devoted largely to the 
younger painters of France, a show that dramatized the drop 
in French creative energy, after one passes the pioneering 
moderns, who are now in their 60s and 70s. The younger 
generation, even before the war and German occupation, has 
been living off the reputations of their elders, retaining by 
heritage Gallic charm, good taste and decorative beauty. 
What little they have to say they say with a technical com- 
petence Americans could well study. 


They say that the British lose every battle but the last one. 
This may be true in the realm of modern art, which histori- 
cally began in England with the impressionism of Constable. 
By any rate of aesthetic exchange, the British moderns outbid 
the French in America in 1947. One of the most significant 
shows of the past decade was the Museum of Modern Art’s 
tribute to Henry Moore, English sculptor. It was a thrilling 
display, and Moore’s contention that “‘a hole can itself have 
as much shape-meaning as a solid mass” influenced numerous 
modern American sculptors from coast to coast. 


Britain scored again in the Brooklyn Museum’s 14th In- 
ternational Watercolor Biennial; and the exhibition of con- 
temporary British art which completed its seven-city tour 
at the Metropolitan brought enthusiastic reviews and pleased 
surprise from the critics. John Piper, John Tunnard, Gra- 
ham Sutherland and John Minton gave an intriguing view 
of the broad base of creative art activity in war-wracked 
England. 

From France came the most magnificent example of the 
effective use of art works as good-will ambassadors in the 
[Please turn to page 24] 
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Why IS THIS GREAT ARTIST A MYSTERY? 
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Very few people connected with the art world 
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ever have met this artist face to face and have 
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talked with him. Why does he remain so aloof? 
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A camera portrait has never been taken with 
his features unveiled. There is said to have been a 
great tragic incident in this artist's life that has not : 
only left its imprint upon his countenance, but also : 


upon his soul. 
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San Diego Re-opens Fine Art Academy in Beautiful Balboa Park 


By Arthur Millier 


San Dieco:—This city’s beautiful two- 
story Spanish plateresque Fine Arts 
Gallery in Balboa Park was the scene 
of such enthusiastic crowding on the 
night of Dec. 12 that your reporter 
gave up trying to hear the speakers or 
reach the punch bowl and smoked it 
out on the entry steps. He was not 
alone. 

The rejoicing on the part of the more 
affluent or erudite members of San 
Diego society was genuine and touch- 
ing. After five years during which the 
building served as a Naval hospital, 
they had it back in the role it had 
played since 1926, as the center of their 
cultural and social lives. 


Director Reginald Poland, visitors 
Vincent Price and William R. Valen- 
tiner spoke their pieces and the Mayor 
handed the gallery’s key to Everett G. 
Jackson (not the artist), president of 
the Fine Arts Society which runs the 
Place; the city maintains it. 

San Diego’s population has grown 
from 203,000 to about 363,000 since 
1940 and the gallery’s permanent col- 
lection had kept pace. The entire upper 
floor is devoted to an exhibition of 
the permanent collection of 116 Euro- 
pean paintings made between 1300 and 
1870. Of these no less than 48—the ma- 
jority of them gifts from a mysterious 
benefactor named Anonymous — were 
— or acquired from 1943 to 

Museum Directors James H. Breasted, 
Jr, Donald Bear, Walter Heil and 
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Thomas C, Howe, Jr., from Los An- 
geles, Santa Barbara and San Fran- 
cisco, scrutinized the new items care- 
fully and at least one opined that they 
top in quality any museum collection on 
this coast. 

Forty-eight Italian paintings, begin- 
ning with a triangular pinnacle show- 
ing the Eternal with Angels painted by 
Giotto (probably the top of a Madonna 
picture) and ending chronologically 
with a free, “Turneresque” Storm by 
Guardi and Bernardo Bellotto’s bright, 


Portrait of the Mar- 
ques de Sofrage: Goya 





detailed Pirna on the Elbe, fill the 
large west gallery. Of these, 30 were 
1943 to 1947 acquisitions. 

Two small panels by Ghirlandaio, 
Tobias and the Angel and St. Martin 
Dividing His Cloak; Four Saints, a 
diptych by Paolo di Giovanni Fei; an 
exquisitely balanced Stigmatization of 
St. Francis by Sassetta and a happy, 
beflowered Madonna and Child with 
Angels Before a Rose Hedge from the 
final period of Giovanni di Paolo are 
among new Florentine, Sienese, Um- 
brian and Roman acquisitions. 

Among North Italian works recently 
acquired are a Virgin at Prayer by 
Mantegna, a rare master; a fine, recent- 
ly discovered Cosimo Tura head of St. 
George, a dramatic, detailed Road to 
Calvary, probably by Tura’s pupil Er- 
cole Roberti, and a charming Head of 
an Angel by Correggio. 

A sumptuous Madonna and Child 
with Angels; the Crucifixion; and Busts 
of the Twelve Apostles, each subject a 
miniature in its arched niche, is given 
to Lorenzo Veneziano and leads the 
new Venetian works chronologically. A 
Madonna and Child by Jacopo Bellini 
complements the gallery’s Portrait of 
Gentile Bellini by Jacopo’s other famous 
son, Giovanni. A beautiful early Cri- 
velli Madonna, a Giorgionesque Figure 
in Landscape by Lorenzo Lotto, a strong 
Portrait of a Venetian Senator by Tin- 
toretto, a delightfully fanciful and 
silvery Daphne and Apollo by Veronese, 
in which branches grow from Daphne’s 
head and hands; and a Tiepolo Ecce 


[Please turn to page 31] 
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Landscape With Prehistoric Motif No. 2: VANCE KIRKLAND 


Kirkland Shows the Grandeur of the Rockies 


THE VASTNESS of the Rocky Mountain 
region and tropical sunsets are chal- 
lenges that artists seldom meet. An ex- 
ception is Vance Kirkland, who faced 
the former in quite an effective fashion, 
as may be seen in his new exhibition at 
the Knoedler Galleries—figures, when 
they appear at all, are tiny and prac- 
tically indistinguishable from the rela- 
tively huge, surreal wood forms. The 
result is a remarkably accurate ap- 
proximation of man’s feeling of insig- 
nificance when confronted with some of 
the grander aspects of nature. 

This exhibition marks a change in 
Kirkland’s style. Most of the water- 
colors are his familiar, fluid, semi-sur- 
real nature fantasies executed in a cool 
palette. However, in the newer pictures 
a considerable amount of abstraction 
enters, plus many clear and vivid reds. 
But in the recent work, as well as the 
earlier things, emphasis is still on de- 
sign, a notable example of which is 
Prehistoric Motive No, 2. Other out- 


standing watercolors are the imagina- 
tive Phantasy of Wood, filled with fluid 
movement; Landscape with Dragon 
Flies; the decorative Mountain Rhythms 
and Red Mountains with Clouds, and a 
poetic Misty Landscape. (Jan. 5-31.) 


-Jo GIBBS. 


Lewis Rubenstein Exhibits 


Lewis Rubenstein, art instructor at 
Vassar College and muralist whose 
works can be seen on the walls of the 
Fogg and Germanic Museums of Har- 
vard University and other institutions, 
is holding his first exhibition—a vigor- 
ous and interesting one—at the Norlyst 
Gallery. There is little influence in most 
of his paintings of the muralist’s style, 
although other works reveal admiration 
for Cézanne and Chinese painting. 


Outstanding works include Chapel 
Pond (below), a simple composition of 
trees that is unusually compelling, and 
a rhythmic, brooding No Hiding Place. 


Chapel Pond: LEwis RUBENSTEIN. On View at Norlyst Gallery 


Non-Objective Trio 


KANDINSKY is again the star of an 
exhibition at the Museum of Non-Objec. 
tive Art. He shares the stage with Hilla 
Rebay and Rudolf Bauer in this show 
of watercolors, but his is the featured, 
largest and most important of the three 
sections. All of the paintings belong to 
the Solomon R. Guggenheim Founda. 
tion, but with few exceptions they are 
being shown for the first time. 

The Kandinsky group of approxi- 
mately 75 works dates from 1912 to 
1941, and covers practically all phases 
(non-objective, of course) of his de- 
velopment. It provides an unusual op- 
portunity to assess the artist’s extra- 
ordinary range within this narrow field, 
and his endless invention—at one pole 
are the coldly intellectual exercises, at 
the other, emotional explosions, and var- 
iations of the two themes. 

The value of the collection for study 
purposes is mitigated by the fact that 
it is not chronological, few works are 
dated and a good proportion not even 
titled, and more are hung at floor level 
than at eye level. However, titles do 
permit one to observe Kandinsky’s 
penchant for designs in diagonals in 
Pointed and Round; his gentle, lyric 
poetry in Delicacy in Green, his mystic- 
ism in Distribution. Incidentally, when 
they appear some of the titleS are hap- 
pily provocative and apt for non-sub- 
ject paintings, such as Gay Sound, 
Lyrical Invention, Cold Speed. 

In the somewhat smaller sections de- 
voted to Bauer and Rebay, the latter 
is more consistent, more personal and 
more vital. Her Vivance is a vivid de- 
sign, Scherzo lovely in color, and in 
Animatto ellipses and circles float up 
staircases or hang suspended in a green 
wedding ring—that is, to the uniniti- 
ated, for the initiated never see objec- 
tive things in a non-objective picture. 


Worden Day Debut 


GEOLOGY AND THEOSOPHY are mingled 
elements in the paintings by Worden 
Day, at the Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 
Manvy of them depict strata, suggesting 
a series of cosmic sequences—a sort of 
stream of consciousness in the unfold- 
ing of geologic eons. Yet in Astral As- 
semblage it is the evolution of heavenly 
bodies that is represented—comets, stars 
and planets settling themselves down 
for their tireless vigils. 

The most striking canvas is Incident 
of the Pleistocene Ice Age (either my 
geology or the printer errs, for I sup- 
posed it was Pliocene, division of the 
Tertiary period). There. is more sug- 
gestion of warmth than one would at- 
tribute to the Ice Age, but there is @ 
vivid rendering of the flight of primi- 
tive beings from the advancing pursuit 
of a gelid climate. 

Miss Day employs great variety of 
stark hues in these paintings, offset- 
ting the dull earth hues and ebon rocky 
fissures. It all forms so imposing a spec 
tacle in its succession of formative per 
iods, the birth pangs of our study, old 
earth. There is much that is chaoti¢ 
and too-complex for the non-scientist t@ 
appreciate, yet the grandiose sense of 
immeasurable time and tremendous 
forces leave an impression of awe. 

-MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Priebe Fantasy 


UNQUESTIONABLY, Karl Priebe is one 
of the most original of present-day 
artists. His paintings are wonderfully 
decorative and charming, and immense- 
ly popular with the cognoscenti. Still 
there is the question, is he a good 
painter, or an important one? When 
confronted with so limited and highly 
personal a milieu, and a virtuosity so 
glib, this reviewer admits having won- 
dered. The large exhibition of Priebe’s 
recent paintings at Perls Galleries, Jan- 
uary 5 to 31, seems to justify this art- 
jst’s early popularity. 

Superficially, these paintings appear 
about the same as Priebe’s previous 
ones. His private little dream-world is 
still populated by those dusky maidens 
and youths with carnival costumes and 
fawn-like eyes, with the weasel-like 
little animals and the birds that Audu- 
bon never saw. With respect to subject- 
matter, Priebe shows little change, and 
his method of cassien washes on beaver- 
board takes the same approach. But 
there is an ineffable difference —a 


f greater depth of perception, more pro- 


fundity (if pictures so gay can be called 
profound). The familiar midnight colors 
are even more luminous than before, 
the textures richer. These paintings 
have greater substance and somehow 
seem more “important.” 


That Priebe’s escape from reality into 
fantasy is attractively accomplished is 
indicated by the increasing popularity 
of his paintings.—ALONzo LANSFoRD. 


Needlework Exhibition Resumed 


The 6th National Exhibition of Ama- 
teur Needlework, the first to be held 
since the war, is scheduled for next 
April at French & Company. It will 
benefit the Friendship Fund of the 
New York Association for the Blind. 
A panel of judges will select winners 
in more than twenty classes. 


Forever Amber: STEPHEN ETNIER 


Some Recent Paintings by Stephen Etnier 


STEPHEN ETNIER’S new paintings at 
the Milch Galleries reveal that he has 
moved even further away from an 
earlier reliance on explicit statement 
and sharp forms to a more subtle 
painting style and a less objective ap- 
proach to subject matter. Along with 
this richening of style comes a new in- 
terest. in figure painting—half of the 
recent works, and the most interesting, 
are portraits of women in repose. 

Stellar painting in the show is a 
study of a young woman reading, titled 
with misleading flippancy Forever Am- 
ber. A top museum-quality work, this 
canvas is the kind that will dominate 
any wall it hangs upon, not by virtue 
of novelty or brilliance of color or de- 
sign but because it seems to tell all 


The Game: Karu PrIEBE. On View at Perls Gallery 


that is necessary without fanfare but 
with real distinction. Technically it is, 
like the other outstanding pictures in 
the exhibition, a “painterly” work, re- 
warding in its manipulation of pigment 
and texture. 

Similar in theme is The Straw Hat, 
which utilizes the same model but poses 
her, not against a wide expanse of land, 
but more intimately, and is painted with 
more dramatic, darker palette. Smaller 
studies of more than usual merit in- 
clude the charming Resting and Sun 
Bath. (Until Jan. 17.) 


-—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Holty Unicorns 


IF ART IN 1947 was characterized by 
the continued march of the modern 
movement, the modern movement was 
in turn characterized by continued and 
accelerated emphasis on color—the kind 
of color that is subtle, sensuous and 
may be enjoyed for its own sake. 

For many years Carl Holty has been 
one of our ranking abstractionists, 
rather more on the intellectual than 
the emotional side. The new group of 
his canvases at the Kootz Gallery indi- 
cate that Holty too has fallen for color, 
added it, along with loving attention 
to its application, to his already well- 
known talents, and the results are more 
than satisfactory. Although they repre- 
sent evolution rather than abrupt 
change, these paintings are warmer, 
more lyrical, less staccato, seem to be 
more subjective and less objective than 
his former work. 

The leit-motif this year is a charming 
one—the unicorn, instead of the former 
medieval knights and modern hockey 
players—although it appears only in the 
two key pictures of the dozen paintings 
shown. The graceful head of The Golden 
Unicorn, in melting blues and golds, 
has to a degree that mysterious thing 
called “paint quality,” while color is 
used to mould form and fluid movement 
in a large, double checked Pawing Uni- 
corn. (To Jan. 24.)—Jo GIB8s. 





The self-possessed young lady here reproduced is Eleanora Gonzaga, daughter of 
Isabella d’Este and Francesco Gonzago, Lord of Mantua. She was painted by 
Lorenzo Costa about 1506, shortly after he succeeded Mantegna as court painter 
to Eleanora’s parents, and her appraising look may be due to consideration of her 
impending marriage to the Duke of Arbino. The portrait was acquired recently 
by the Currier Gallery of Art through the Aquavella Galleries of New York. 


Philadelphia Comes to 


A NEW, NON-POLITICAL art organiza- 
tion, run for and by Philadelphians and 
designed to fill local needs of many 
years standing, has gotten off to a good 
start in the Quaker City. Dorothy 
Grafly, one of the moving spirits in the 
Contemporary Art Association of the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, says in the 
December issue of her Art Outlook: 

“A fresh breeze of new personalities 
and ideas is beginning to blow through 
the local art field. The Philadelphia art 
world has, for a considerable period of 
time, been suffering from interlocking 
directorates at the top, and a network 
of petty jealousies at the bottom. Per- 
haps it has never outgrown the era 
when art was the plaything of the 
wealthy, and a key to otherwise closed 
social doors. 

“Founded primarily for the benefit of 
Philadelphia area painters, printmakers, 
architects, sculptors and craftsmen, The 
Contemporary Art Ass’n. does not in- 
tend to step on the toes of any existing 
local art organization. It has as one of 
its main objectives the annual, open, 
juried all-Philadelphia exhibition for 
which artists in the vicinity have long 
been clamoring. Resident and non-resi- 
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Aid of Living Artists 


dent members’ shows, a student show, 
and a print exhibition also are in the 
wind, the latter to be used as a clear- 
ing house from which to choose the 
print which will be presented annually 
to general members who pay $10 a 
year, sponsors who pay $25, and patrons 
contributing $100 or more. These classi- 
fications, as well as non-resident mem- 
bers, also receive Art Outlook. 

“The membership fee for artists who 
benefit through exhibitions, sales, head- 
quarters and various awards (plans are 
afoot for a purchase honor in the Mem- 
bers’ Show and a cash prize in the All- 
Philadelphia) is $5 a year; that for stu- 
dents $2. The policy of the organization 
is neither right or left wing. 

“Artists may be long on enthusiasm, 
but they are usually short on cash; and 
enthusiasm, however desirable, cannot 
pay the rent or maintenance charges 
for exhibition headquarters. Without 
cash a functioning organization is im- 
possible. Without creative ability it is 
unthinkable. Thus, money and inspira- 
tion must work together for mutual 
benefit.” 

With such practical thinking as Miss 
Grafly displays here, the success of this 


badly needed and worthy ventur 
should be assured—but, as she wri 
this will not happen merely by talking 
no matter how beautiful the wong 
Philadelphia, once the art capital o 
America, can make no better inveg. 
ment than supporting her living artists 

So far, deeds are on a par with th 
words. At a meeting held on December 
18, it was announced that Gallery heag. 
quarters would be at 1712 Walnut 
Street. The space was donated ren 
free for six months, beginning Febn. 
ary 1, by Joseph Karr, newly electa 
president of the Association. A first ex. 
hibition will be held in March. Othe 
officers elected at the meeting wer 
Jack Bookbinder and Mrs. Daniel §j. 
verman, vice presidents; Darwin Brown, 
secretary; Robert Smith, treasurer; 
Mrs. Walter K. Lyon, executive d- 
rector, 


Six State Annual 


IN SIXTEEN YEARS the annual inaugu- 
rated by the Joslyn Memorial Art Mu- 
seum has grown from a small, two 
state (Iowa and Nebraska) affair, re 
gional in character as well as name, to 
encompass six states (Kansas, South 
Dakota, Colorado and Missouri added) 
and take on not only a national but 
international look. 

The current exhibition, which closes 
on January 4, generally pleased jurors 
Paul Parker, Edgar Britton and Dwight 
Kirsch. Kirsch speaks of its great var- 
iety and the “vigorous representation 
of the main tendencies in American 
art.” Of the prize winners Parker says: 
“They indicate, as words cannot, what 
I mean by good painting. They have 
that mature fusion of form and content 
which one demands in a work of art.” 

Karl Mattern won the first oil award 
with Buffalo Wallow, and honorable 
mentions in the medium were given to 
Stuart Edie, Wayne Nowak, Alan Par- 
ker, Lester Raymer, Lilian Rudersdor?, 
Lynn Trank, Murray Turnbull 4nd 
Mary Webster. In watercolor, Robert 
Sudlow received first prize for Under- 
ground Spring and Charles Annan, John 
Kirsch and George Latta received hon- 
orable mentions. A total of $800 in pur- 
chase prizes and the popular prize of 
$50 will be announced later. 


Denver Theatre Arts 


The Denver Art Museum is celebrat- 
ing the New Year with the opening of 
a Theatre Art Division, the first in this 
country to encompass all aspects of the 
historic and contemporary theatre. 

The first exhibition, assembled by Dt. 
Campton Bell, head of the Theatte 
School at the University of Denver aml 
new Curator of the Theater for 
Museum, is a capsule preview of @ 
eventual range of the new depa 
Individual sections are entitled A @ 
tume Panorama, Lighting Princt 
Design in Films, The Art of Pu 
A Collection of Theater and Cer 
Masks, Theater Models and Model 
Sets, plus a Central City section 
includes Festival designs by Robert 
mond Jones and Donald Onslager. 

A Theater Arts Festival will co! 
with the exhibition period (Jan. 18-Fé 
29). There will be a series of his 
ly important films such as A Trip ® 
the Moon and Ballet Mechanique. 








Trouble in Frisco 
MANY THINGS, including World War 






words, I, have interfered with Anton Refregier 
fal off in the completion of his mural for San 
nvest.f Francisco’s Rincon Post Office annex. 








The latest impasse concerns a portrait 
th the} of Roosevelt which dominates the last 
ember{ of the 29 panels depicting the history 
head. of California. Representing the United 
Jaln{ Nations conference in San Francisco, 
| rent| this concluding, controversial, design 











‘ebr.| shows the late President surrounded 
lectei} by the four freedoms and flanked by 
st ex.) figures symbolic of the fall of Ger- 





many and the birth of the United Na- 











were § tions. 
el Sil. Gilbert S. Underwood, acting deputy 
3rown,} commissioner for design and construc- 





tion, Public Buildings Administration, 
who ordered the deletion, said: “We do 
not advocate the portrayal of prom- 
inent persons in any mural of this char- 
acter. Therefore this part of your de- 
sign is disapproved and it must be 
redesigned and resubmitted.” 

After heatedly observing that Luther 
Burbank and James Marshall (discov- 

































































, two : : 

ir, re} erer of California gold) already appear 

me, to} in finished panels, Refregier replied: THE HEROIC BRONZE STATUE of a 
South| “I included the head of the late Presi- mounted cowboy in Philadelphia’s Fair- 
added) | dent Roosevelt in an obvious connection mount Park typifies Frederic Reming- 
al but} With the Atlantic Charter and the  ton’s art. In 1907, he conferred with 





the City Fathers regarding a small 
model of the then proposed sculpture. 
A distinguished old gentleman com- 
plained mildly that; although they 
liked the model generally, the extend- 
ed hoof of the horse pointed outward 
instead of downward for artistic sym- 
metry. “What the hell do you know 
about horses!” roared Remington, and 
stormed from the room. When finally 
soothed, he finished the statue, which 
stands there today with hoof pointed 
out, and even a little upward. Reming- 


United Nations Organization. I am sure 
that if you reconsider your request for 
the elimination of President Roosevelt’s 
head, you will see that the inclusion 
of it is essential to the idea and to the 
concept of my design.” 

The artist elaborated to the report- 
ers: “This is a concession I cannot 
make. Even though those who issued it 
may not realize it, the order reflects a 
six months campaign to discredit Mr. 
Roosevelt.” 

All of which takes us back to the 






















































































norabley 90S and an episode involving Rockefel- ton never compromised with strict 
iven to} ler Center, Lenin and Diego Rivera. realism for the sake of artistic com- 
in Par- To quote Will Rogers, the Rockefel- position, and he never depicted any- 
srsdorf, lers wanted onions with their ham-_ thing that he didn’t know intimately. 
ll and} burgers, and when they didn’t get what That he did intimately know the 
Robert they wanted, dumped the mud in Flush- West, its cowboys, soldiers and Indi- 
Under-| ing Bay. ans, is now being graphically demon- 






One by one the important oils by Winslow Homer are becoming the property of 
the people through transfer from private collections to public institutions. Hound 
and Hunter, one of the artist’s most important Adirondack subjects, has left the 
Stephen Clark collection to take up permanent residence in the National Gallery 
where it joins Breezing Up. It is the gift of Mr. Clark. The canvas, which was 
finished in 1892, took three years to complete and Homer regarded it highly, 
noting that he had devoted more than a week to the painting of the hunter’s 
hands. An almost identical watercolor sketch, which enjoys an equally high place 
among the works of the artist in that medium, belongs to Charles Henschel. 
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The Emigrants: FREDERIC REMINGTON (1904). Lent by Houston Museum 


Remington Honored by Historical Society 


strated at the New York Historical 
Society by a large exhibition of paint- 
ings, bronzes and drawings. Many of 
the paintings seem like old friends, as 
they have been reproduced countless 
times in magazines, calendars and 
posters. Others, and some important 
ones, are seen here for the first time. 

Remington once said, “I paint for 
boys—from ten to seventy,” and it is to 
the boy in us that this exhibition ap- 
peals. Evoked is a nostalgia for games 
of cowboys-and-Indians, Wild West 
novels, and the Saturday morning West- 
ern movie serial. There is one differ- 
ence: Remington’s pictures never have 
a heroine. On the very rare occasions 
that he pictured a woman, it was most 
likely to be an Indian squaw. 

Remington’s formal art education 
was slight: his two years at Yale Art 
School were mostly spent playing foot- 
ball. But he worked long and hard, 
and eventually evolved a satisfactory 
illustrator’s technique—and Remington 
was, of course, an illustrator, first and 
last. 

However, during the last two or three 
years of his life (he died in 1909), 
Remington produced some really fine 
paintings. Cavalry Charge on the South- 
ern Plains, lent by the Metropolitan, 
is a good composition with fine plastic 
paint quality and color. It was painted 
in 1907. Another canvas with essen- 
tially the same subject-matter—a group 
of horsemen galloping at the spectator 
—is Coming to the Rodeo, painted in 
1894. This picture has the same dra- 
matic dash, the same expert drawing, 
but not nearly the painterlike qualities 
and controlled color of Cavalry Charge. 

This is the most important Reming- 
ton exhibition to date, having been or- 
ganized by Harold McCracken, whose 
book “Frederic Remington, Artist of 
the Old West” Lippincott has just pub- 
lished. Thirty-two color plates and 80 
other reproductions give an excellent 
picture of the artist’s scope; McCrack- 
en’s spritely text traces the man’s life 
—which was as full of gusto and dash 
as his pictures. The exhibition will 
continue through January 17. 
—ALONzC LANSFORD. 
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Montana Peaks: Davip FREDENTHAL 


Fredenthal Exhibits His Powerful Pictures 


THROUGH NUMEROUS color - reproduc- 
tions in Life and Fortune magazines 
and elsewhere, David Fredenthal’s war 
paintings have become familiar to al- 
most everyone. Now he is having a one- 
man show of his punch-packing paint- 
ings at Downtown Gallery. 

When Fredenthal was an artist - cor- 
respondent in the Pacific, he was pri- 
marily interested in men in the throes 
of combat. Then he was assigned to 
cover the Jugoslavian fighting with 
Tito’s partisans, later was in Italy. 
Here he was impressed not so much 
with the actual fighting—though he 
saw plenty of it—but by the effect of 
war upon the civilian population, par- 
ticularly the children. This exhibition 
is primarily devoted to that theme. 


Essentially a watercolor painter, 
Fredenthal was here confronted with 
a subject too important for the usual, 
intimate papers. But, sticking to his 
favorite medium, he has produced wa- 
tercolors that can only be described 
as monumental, both in size and im- 
pact. Using architects’ drafting paper, 
these pictures are 3 and 4 feet in di- 
mension, mounted and waxed and 
framed like oils. 


Fredenthal made numerous sketches 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

If a lot of people who are now en- 
gaged in trying to sell us nothing 
visibly coherent within a frame will 
only stop at the boundary and con- 
centrate on frame making, it would 
be a real step forward in art prog- 
ress. This would leave artists who 
have something definite to say in a 
comprehensive language of recog- 
nizable forms free to fill in the space 
within frames with what the public 
has always recognized as fine art. 
Many new materials are available 
for interesting frames, and the skill 
required is not beyond that of the 
average abstractionist. 
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in the field (some are exhibited here), 
did a lot of looking and thinking. The 
ideas germinated for two years before 
being set to paper. The result is a 
series of symbolic, rather than _ illus- 
trative, compositions. Childgen amid 
ruins, bitter pathos and misery are 
portrayed in over-crowded, abstractly 
composed paintings. These were not 
whipped out in white heat, but de- 
liberately contrived. Nevertheless, a 
tremendous passion persists. The colors 
seem too hot and too insistent, the 
compositions too busy, but perhaps 
therein lies part of the impact. (Until 
Jan. 17.)—ALONZo LANSFoORD. 


At Clay Club 


THE CLAy CLup’s group shows are al- 
ways difficult to review because they 
are usually composed of one excellent 
piece of sculpture by each of a number 
of very good sculptors. The present ex- 
hibition, on view till January 10, is a 
typical example. Here is a cross-section 
of some of the better sculpture being 
done these days. To be sure, there isn’t 
much conservative or academic work, 
but there isn’t much violently radical 
art, either. 


Especially worthy of note are an un- 
usually formalized Dove by Maldarelli; 
a very vigorous torso by Burr Miller; 
a tiny family group: by Mitzi Solomon 
called Togetherness; Lu Duble’s own 
special kind of expressionism; an ab- 
straction by Stuart Halden with which 
you have to use the over-worked word, 
architectonic; a tiny terra cotta by Ar- 
nold Epp; the usual good Arline Win- 
gate; a very fine Leo Amino; another 
small terra cotta by Ernesto (Gon- 
zales), and a highly amusing and bi- 
zarre Stalemate by O’Connor Barrett; 
also works by Clara Fasano, Sally Bod- 
kin, Edith Denniston, Nina Winkel, Jean 
Woodharm and Harry Stinson. This 
show is well worth battling the snow- 
drifts of 8th Street.—A. L. 


I SCA E ing Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 


Boston: Some desperate attempts 
have been made of late to define, 
“Boston School.” But, so far as youth 
is concerned, particularly the youth 
represented partially in the Institute 
of Modern Art exhibition of Massa. 
chusetts artists, there is no such thing. 
There are followers of Picasso, of Miro, 
of Rembrandt, of Jack Levine, of Hop 
per and of Karl Zerbe, himself a 
adopted Bostonian. There is experi. 
mentation aplenty among the younger 
generation. There is rigid adherence to 
conventional, realistic standards a 
the older generation. But there is 
Boston School. 


This does not mean that one is not 
in process of creation. The youngster 
who have been encouraged by Boris 
Mirski, in his so-called Boston Group, 
take many directions in artistic output 
and yet have a cohesion of sincerity in 
their efforts. Some day, or some year, 
if they succeed in surviving local apathy 
without following Levine and others to 
Manhattan, they may become the Bos- 
ton School. Or some other group, say 
the more sophisticated painters spon- 
sored by Margaret Brown or the Stuart 
Gallery, may take the laurels. 

It is fascinating to look back upon 
an era when there was a Boston School, 
unchallenged in its leadership and goé- 
like to its followers. 


Works by some of the titans of this 
late 19th century school are now hang- 
ing at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
They once spread Boston’s fame far 
and wide. They were staunch citizens, 
mostly highly social in standing. They 
knew how to apply solid color, under- 
stood what there was to know about 
harmony of hue and design without 
always suspecting the importance of 
the new-fangled French Impressionist 
movement, and inevitably they sought 
to please rather than shock or puzzle. 
They seem as innocent of chaos to come 
as Horace’s shepherds. 


Frank W. Benson, now 85 and still 
painting fitfully in Salem, was a leat- 
ing figure. He is represented by 4 
landscape of bright, realistic charm. 
Edmund Tarbell, who ranked with Ben- 
son during his long life, gained it 
spiration from Vermeer for his smooth, 
atmospheric interiors. William M. Pax 
ton did dreamy nudes and Yankee gitls 
in Oriental gowns placed against it 
tricately flowered screens. 

Charles Herbert Woodbury, if one 
may judge by his single seascape, 
decorative qualities but failed to ap 
preciate the tremendous forces mot 
vating the waves, which Thomas Birch 
sensed before him with nearly abstratt 
versions and which so many younge 
men from Stanley Woodward down 
have appreciated since. 

A portraitist of splendid qualities, 
perceptive, character - appreciative 
great in depth, was Dennis 
Bunker, who died in 1890. Not only 
does he present likenesses which would 
fit into today’s conceptions, but he had 
a lush, bold treatment of landscape 
with vivid “modern” greens and blue 
Joseph De Camp, who passed away if 

{Please turn to page 16) 
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In “Little Italy” 


" Frank D1 Gio, “Little Italy's” art- 
ist who has given us entertaining genre 
work on such themes as the Italian 
theatre and opera, is showing a new 
series of recent paintings, at the Luyber 
Galleries from Jan. 5-26. 

Di Gioia’s new subject might be 

named “Woman’s Day” for the paint- 

cover most of the events in a 
neighborhood woman's life, from that 
first glowing day when she stands awed 
by love and pride to pose with her 
choice before the Street Photographer, 
through a frollicking Wedding to 
Nursery On Washington Square, dis- 
covery of youthful Talent in the Family 
and an evening on the stoop during 
the Dog Days. In all these Di Gioia’s 
flair for characterization, zestful humor 
and eye for colorful detail are ap- 
parent. 

But in his best work, like the 
Breughelian Meat Market and _ the 
smaller Baker’s Wife, he penetrates 
further than his customary role as 
amusing recorder or burlesquing satirist 
to paint pictures that are more deeply 
satisfying, both as interpretations of 
subject and as painting achievements. 

Other works that also represent his 
progress in this direction include Cafe 
and Child’s Head, the latter being some- 
what more tender than most of his 
frightening children. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Viennese Treasures in Paris 

Parisians are thoroughly enjoying a 
wealth of art treasures from the mu- 
seums of Vienna, now on view at the 
Petit Palais. The loans include no less 
than 40 canvases by Titian, 29 by Tin- 
toretto, 22 by Veronese, 10 by Giorgione, 
major works by Andrea del Sarto, 
Raphael, Giovanni Bellini, Holbein, 
Diirer, Cranach, Breughel, Rembrandt, 
Velasquez, Clouet and Poussin. 

Also included in the exhibition are 
bronzes by Cellini, and statuettes made 
by Primaticcio for Francis I. 


Along Ausable River: JOHN Marin (Watercolor) 


Marin Goes to the Adirondacks 


IT MAY NOT be news but it is still 
fine to report that one of the most en- 
joyable exhibitions in town is the group 
of new oils and watercolors by John 
Marin, at an American Place until 
Jan. 31. Present are Marin’s superb 
studies of the sea but more in evidence 
are paintings of the Adirondacks coun- 
try, fresh landscape studies that tell 
of the harmony of earth and sky and 
tree with ease and natural grace. 


Some of the pictures appear more 
directly representational than most of 
his work while all share a buoyancy 
that is as good to see as his skill. 
Among the works which should be spe- 
cially noted are Apple Tree, a wonder- 
ful spring song; Along Ausuable River, 
as charming as it is expertly rendered; 


Meat Market: FRANK pi Gioia. On View at Luyber Gallery 


January |, 1948 


Outer Sano Island and other water- 
colors. Among the oils, called “Move- 
ments in Paint-Pertaining to the Sea” 
and which describe the ocean in its 
more intimate moods, are Boat in Green 
and Red Sea, which beds the boat in a 
comfortable-seeming fluff of water, and 
Wind-Southwest.. 
JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Lear Rediscovered 


APPARENTLY people so thirst for a lit- 
tle genuine humor that they remember 
many a man not for his serious contri- 
butions but for the sparkle of his wit. 
Lewis Carroll published learned treat- 
ises on high mathematics, but his fame 
rests with Alice in Wonderland. A con- 
temporary of Carroll’s, Edward Lear, 
was a serious, accomplished and dili- 
gent landscape painter, but now is re- 
membered for his limericks and non- 
sense verse. Therefore, it is interesting 
news that a new art gallery just opened 
by George Dix in New York has re- 
discovered Lear the serious painter. 

Like so many Englishmen of his time 
(1812-88), Lear was an inveterate globe- 
trotter, and most of this show is com- 
posed of watercolors done in North 
Africa, and the Mediterranean lands. 
Technically, his work is a balanced com- 
bination of meticulous drawing and 
painting. 

Although they were apparently in- 
tended as sketches for further develop- 
ment, these are crisp and complete wa- 
tercolors. Some were acquired by Dix 
while he was in the service in England, 
some are lent from collections, includ- 
ing a wonderful group of nonsense 
drawings from the Library of Harvard 
University. Among them is the manu- 
script of the third verse of the well- 
loved The Owl and the Pussycat, re- 
plete with marginal illustrations, and 
several self-portrait cartoons — which 
takes us once again away from Lear, 
the serious painter. (Through Jan. 23.) 

ALONZO LANSFORD. 
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Fabulous Roerich 


Worp CAME to this country on Deceg 
ber 15 that Nicholas K. Roerich, a 
archaeologist and searcher after strange 
gods and grass seeds, had died at Kuly 
in the Punjab, high in the Himalayas 
where he had spent so much time ey 
ploring. He was 73 years old. 

Born in St. Petersburg, Roerich stug@. 
ied law, then turned to painting, firgt 
at the Petersburg Academy of Fin 
Arts and later in Paris. He had e& 
hibited work all over the continent be 
fore he came to America in 1920. The 
Roerichs made their first trip to the 
Himalayas in 1923, and returned to the 
mysterious and inaccessible East for 
the Roerich Central Asiatic Expedition 
from 1926 to 1928, at which time the 
Gobi Desert was transversed, a 
made through Eastern Tibet, and, on 
the return trip the party was reported 
missing “somewhere in Russia or ip 

. Central Asia.” 

Professor Roerich founded the Inter. 
national Art Center at 310 Riverside 
Drive, and in 1929, the Roerich Museum 
(now the Riverside Museum), designed 
by Harvey Wiley Corbett, was opened 
to coincide with the 40th anniversary 
of Roerich’s art activities. The next 
year he excavated prehistoric graves in 
French India, and headed the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture expedition into 
Central Asia in search of drought- 
resisting plants in 1934-35. Later it was 
said Secretary Wallace could have ob- 
tained the same grass seeds by cabling 
the U.S. Consul—and saved $50,000, 

More than 2,000 of Roerich’s pictures 
hang in galleries in 25 countries but 
some 500 are in a New York warehouse 
under lock and key, all that Mr. Louis 
L. Horch managed to salvage from a 
considerable investment when the Roe- 
rich Museum went bankrupt. The man 
who looked like a combination of Lenin 
and the Dali Lama and was regarded 
with almost as much veneration by 


Combat de Homards: S. W. HAYTER 


The Undulating Lines of William Hayter 


IF THERE ARE any sinuosities, convolu- 
tions, reticulations or helices of line not 
employed by S. W. Hayter in his paint- 
ings, at the Durand-Ruel Galleries, it 
would be difficult to discover them. Yet 
the importance of these whorls and 
undulations cut by sharp diagonals, is 
that the artist has succeeded in achiev- 
ing through them a series of striking 
canvases. 

Whether, as the foreword to the cata- 
logue suggests, these paintings are of 
subconscious origin finally drawn into 
the logic of design, is scarcely possible 
for the observer to decide; it is merely 
for him to enjoy the visual experience 
afforded by these arresting abstract 


to the general character of the work, 
and suffers by comparison with others. 
Three engravings in color are par- 
ticularly handsome and prove what 
many of us have felt that abstractions 
executed in a smaller area with greater 
concentration of design are more ef- 
fective than the familiar large can- 
vases, where too often the ideas suf- 
fer by undue expansion, The engraving, 
Femme Instable, for example, is far 
more impressive in its self-imposed 
limitations than the painting of the 
same title, while Chute dune figure is 
outstanding, conveying a sense of ampli- 
tude that is not restricted by its com- 
paratively small size. (To Jan. 10.) 
—DMARGARET BREUNING. 


patterns enhanced by the brilliance of 
pure, bright color. “Patterns,” is per- 
haps not a Suitable designation, for 
there is a curious sense in many of the 


Scenes by Clay Bartlett 


some people, is survived by two sons, 
George and Svetoslav, and his wife, 
Devika Rani, an Indian film actress. A 
group of loyal followers still maintain 


A cheerful group of paintings of 
Vermont by Clay Bartlett make up the 
first New York solo by this native 
Chicagoan, at the Macbeth Gallery un- 
til Jan. 24. 

Bartlett, who is the son of Frederick 
Clay Bartlett, distinguished art collec- 
tor, paints in direct, forthright fashion 
the varied street and rural scenes that 
most appeal to him. Perhaps his best as- 
set is his freshly-visioned color, vividly 
stated but never in overwhelming rela- 
tion to the subject. Thus he is able to 
paint a quiet street in Manchester, Vt., 
using pink for sidewalks, a warm brown 
for the church and yellow, blue and 
white for the houses and still convey the 
restrained charm of the scene—J. K. R. 


canvases, that beneath this flux of line, 
there is a mysterious depth of which 
the linear arabesque is only the surface. 


In some of the paintings there is a 
suggestion of an objective theme that 
emerges forcefully from the web of 
moving lines, only to dissolve again 
under them. One of the most felicitous 
is Combat de homards, in which the 
lobster’s lifted claw is the keynote of 
the battle. Victime, a nebulous, yet defi- 
nitely macabre figure, enmeshed in a 
network of intricate line, and the 
sustained high chromatic notes of 
Danseuse du soleil are also outstanding. 
A single canvas, carried out in flat 
planes of color is the only exception 


a small “museum” on West 57th, where 


fifty of his paintings may be seen after- 
noons. 


Regarding Boston 
[Continued from page 14] 


1923, preferred such things as girl 
models with guitars, which evoke the 
snickers of youth today but once left 
an earlier youth wide-eyed in admira- 
tion. 

Herman Dudley Murphy, who often 
painted in an attractive dream world, 
had a modern touch with sharp, bold 
flowers, and Laura Coombs Hills, now 
about 90 and still turning out flower 
pastels, has changed remarkably little 
in style or appeal through the years. 

So it goes. That was a Boston School 
with emphasis, unchallenged in its time, 
unaware of the mighty turnover that 
was to come, unyielding for the most 
part in opposition to what its present- 
day followers still call “crackpot mod- 
ern art.” And, to tell the truth, the 
tastes of the Boston public, although 
being educated steadily in newer things, 
still turns nostalgically toward the past 
when art could be understood because 
it faithfully mirrored nature. 


The Art Digest 


PAINTINGS BY 


WORDEN DAY 


through January 24 
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Potter Palmer Prints Enrich Chicago 


ForTY YEARS AGO, when he was a trus- 
tee of the Art Institute of Chicago, Pot- 
ter Palmer started his print collection 
with some Whistler etchings. Very soon 
thereafter he and Mrs. Palmer (who 
always shared his enthusiasm for prints 
and made important additions after his 
death) switched their interest to the 
15th century Italian and early German 
schools, where it remained. 


In celebration of a New Year, and 
incidentally the fortieth anniversary of 
the collection, the Institute is exhibit- 
ing 40 of the choicest prints from the 
third and latest permanent loan from the 
Palmer collection—325 rare 15th and 
16th century Italian, German, French 
and Flemish works which make the In- 
stitute’s already outstanding print de- 
partment one of the finest in the 
country. 

Pure statistics tell the most impres- 
sive story: The new arrivals include 
five works by the Master of E.S., one 
of the greatest of the early engravers 
whose productive period was between 
1450 and 1468; 80 prints by Schongauer, 
which gives the Institute 91 impressions 
from his total of 115 plates; 28 Diirers, 
giving the Institute 94 out of 104; 
6 Mantegnas, which complete the repre- 
sentation of this master’s output of 
7 engravings; 10 works from the Man- 
tegna School; 30 by Israhel van Mecken- 
en; 32 early French and Flemish 
works, and 134 from the 15th century 
Italian School. 


Rare indeed is the engraving of Judith 
with the Head of Holofernes, one of the 
two prints in the country from the 
18th century Otto collection. (Otto col- 
lected only circular works by anony- 
mous 15th century Florentines, most of 
which are now in the British Museum.) 
Also of unusual interest are Schon- 
gauer’s ornament engravings of censers 
and crosiers; The Last Judgment by 
Alart DeHameel, after the lost paint- 
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ing by Bosch, and two-color plates of 
St. Christopher by Lucas Cranach the 
Elder. 

Along with the Otto print, curator 
Carl O. Schniewind says: “One of the 
great treasures of the Palmer collec- 
tion is the St. John on the Isle of 
Patmos by the Master E.S. It is a com- 
position of great maturity, as rich in 
its texture as a medieval tapestry. 
Schongauer, who knew the composition, 
engraved a plate which is based di- 
rectly on the Master E.S. version. 
Though one of the most important 
works by E.S., only two impressions 
survive (the other being in Vienna). 
It was the last print purchased by 
Mr. Palmer. Mrs. Palmer has recently 
added another notable example of the 
work of the Master E.S.—the brilliant 
and somewhat earlier engraving of St. 
George Slaying the Dragon.” 

Speaking of the liberality of the 
terms on which the collection will ulti- 
mately be given to the Art Institute, 
Mr. Schniewind concludes: “Being col- 


Judith With the Head of Holofernes: 
ANONYMOUS FLORENTINE. Otto Collection 





lectors themselves, Mr. and Mrs. Pal- 
mer knew that opportunities to acquire 


‘finer examples of one and the same 


engraving often arise. No restrictions 
will be imposed on the Art Institute 
regarding the exchange of an impres- 
sion already in the collection for a bet- 
ter one whenever possible. For this 
deep understanding of the problems of 
collecting, as well as for the use of 
a great collection, the Art Institute 
owes the Potter Palmer family a debt 
of genuine gratitude.” 


Tribute to Barker 


A GREAT AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHER has 
finished his work. Albert W. Barker 
died Dec. 5 at his home in Moylan, 
Pennsylvania, in his 74th year. His 
friends (he admitted all who desired 
friendship) and his pupils remember 
him for quick sympathy, for power to 
kindle enthusiasm and affection, for 
patient, persistent seeking to under- 
stand and solve their difficulties. But, 
bit by bit, as he talked of his art, the 
intensity of his keen blue eyes, the 
suppressed fire in his grave voice con- 
vinced one that here was a prophet, 
dedicated to a compelling mission: to 
reveal and preserve fittingly the beau- 
tiful, vanishing harmony between his 
Pennsylvania country and its tillers. 

His preparation was unhurried: quiet 
study at home, professional training at 
the Pennsylvania Academy where he 
discovered the peculiar fitness of char- 
coal drawing to his subject—its recon- 
cilement of accurate delineation of 
form with the flickering play of at- 
mosphere and reflection; then, years of 
teaching, during which he meditated, 
and garnered a treasury of drawings 
from farm and hillside and sky. His 
mastery of this medium was early ac- 
knowledged by medals and invitations 
to exhibit alone or in jury shows. 

But charcoal, at its best, cannot ren- 
der fully the translucence and the 
mysterious, living shadows which Bar- 
ker perceived; hence in 1927 he began, 
guided by Bolton Brown, to experiment 
with lithography, learning to carry out 
the delicate process from graining of 
stone to pulling of final proof—and dis- 
covering that while at its most. suc- 
cessful it yielded a brilliant, spontane- 
ous drawing, following the slightest 
variation in touch from clear white to 
velvet black, through all the pearly 
greys between. 

Complete success was rare. Variation 
in heat or humidity or chemical con- 
stituents of the gum or damping fluid 
would cause the drawing to coarsen 
and cloud before the edition was fin- 
ished. For fifteen years he plunged into 
the chemistry of his craft, and, while 
producing ever surer, more sensitive 
prints, was able at last to announce the 
final conquest of many difficulties, and 

to point the way to further progress. 
His principles are already being used 
by disciples, so that he has left not 
only a group of exquisite lithographs, 
already familiar to museums and col- 
lectors, but a contribution to the litho- 
graphic process. 
—ELIZABETH WHITMORE. 


Lein Directs St. Paul Gallery 


Malcolm E. Lein has been appointed 
director of the St. Paul Gallery and 
School of Art. 
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Golden Unicorn: CarRL HOLTY 
At Kootz Gallery (see page 11) 
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Tower of Love: GEORGE CONSTANT 
At Ferargil Galleries 


Side Street: G. S. Lipson 
On View at Barzansky Gallery 


Apocalyptic Rider: HERBERT FERBER 
At Betty Parsons 


The Counselors: SAMUEL ROSENBERG 
At Associated Galleries 


Insecurity—Color of Skin: Harry STERNBERG 
At the A. C. A. Gallery 


Resurrection: CONSTANTINE ABANAVAS 
At Contemporary Arts 













IFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 












Streets of Paris 


Harold Rotenberg’s paintings of Paris 
streets may cause a bad attack of nos- 
talgia to many beholders. Yet they 
should be cause for rejoicing, since 
their recent execution denotes that 
Paris, however beset by economic and 
political ills, is physically intact. 

Rotenberg’s broad and vigorous 
brushing supplements his able designs. 
It seems superfluous to add that he has 
chosen effective subjects, since it would 
appear difficult not to discover some 
charm in any of Paris’ streets. Yet 
each canvas affirms that the artist has 
been sensitive to the particular char- 
acter of each scene, selecting the essen- 
tials that invest it with a poignant 
feel of place. It is a gratifying experi- 
ence to come upon rich, yet discreetly 
used pigment after so much raw color 
that seems to have flooded our galleries. 
(Until Jan. 17)—M. B. 


Rosenberg of Pittsburgh 


Paintings by Samuel Rosenberg, at 
‘the galleries of the Associated Amer- 
ican Artists, echo both Rouault and 
Rattner, though not attainjng the maj- 
esty of the former artist or the imagi- 
native power of the latter. Color is a 
definite asset of Rosenberg; “jewel-like” 
is a rather thread bare term, perhaps, 
but it exactly defines this artist’s color, 
not only glowing on the surface, but 
appearing to have lucent depths. 

Fantasy, a handsome pattern of planes 
that form vertical and horizontal arma- 
tures for the free-flowing detail, is out- 
standing. Implicitness, symbolizing the 
unquestioning trust of the children for 
the mother, is another successful can- 
vas. Israel, a prizewinner at Carnegie 
last year, does not suggest the dignity 
or intellectual power that would be 
characteristic of this venerable Rabbi; 
instead it seems a despondent, weak 
figure. One cannot but think of Rou- 
ault’s Old King in its magnificent por- 
trayal of failing physical power and 
indomitable spirit. A poignant concep- 
tion, ably executed, is Bread. (Until 
Jan. 17.)—M. B. 
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De Hory from France 


_Elmir de Hory, French painter who 
is having his first American exhibition 
at the Lilienfeld Gallery, offers land- 
Scapes and portraits that are capable 
and attractive. More or less romantic 
in his approach, De Hory leans to an 
expressionist palette in some of his best 
works, but it is an expressionism tem- 
Pered by charm rather than the deep 
emotional attitude associated with the 
German painters. Outstanding are the 
view of Marseilles, with its rich design 
of reds, blues and yellows; a striking 
portrait of Broadway stage designer 
Stewart Cheney; and the Disillusioned 
Harlequin. (Until Jan. 16.)—J.K. R. 


Nicholas, Son of David 


While his father, David, was having 
his umpteenth one-man show at A.C.A., 
Nicholas Burliuk was trying out his 
Wings with an exhibition of watercolors 
at the Harry Salpeter Gallery. The 
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like father like 


obvious question is, 
son? The answer: a little yes and a 
big no. In only two of the pictures ap- 
pear the familiar little people that are 
Burliuk pere’s trademark; in only one 
or two of the imaginative pictures of 
castles does one perceive a hint of 


papa’s style. Nowhere, of course, is 
seen the inch-thick gobs of pigment of 
the elder, the exhibits of the son be- 
ing in watercolor. Landscapes and ani- 
mals are washed in with an intensity 
of purpose and a controlled exuberance 
for color that brooks well for the fu- 
ture.—A. L. 


Abanavas [mpresses 


Constantine Abanavas, who made a 
very promising debut last year, is fol- 
lowing up his first exhibition with an 
even better one, at Contemporary Arts 
Gallery until Jan. 17. A gifted young 
artist who has both painting ability and 
a point of view, he works in modern 
style, with accent on color and design, 
while drawing on an old theme, the 
Christ story, here told with tender- 
ness and hope. 

Dominating the gallery is his ambi- 
tious triptych, Resurrection, an impres- 
sive work on more thah one count. Most 
successful of the panels is Via Dolorosa 
(see reproduction), a poignant picture 
that manages to partake of the stylized 
simplicity and sincerity of early Chris- 
tian art and yet remain contemporary, 
sophisticated art. Painted in somewhat 
similar fashion is the center panel, 
Resurrection, while Entombment, op- 
posed as it is in dark mood to the other 
works, deserts flat-pattern effect for 
more expressionist style.—J. K. R. 


Man’s Insecurities 


Harry Sternberg, one of the most 
earnest painters of the social-conscious 
school, is showing an interesting and 
effective series of paintings, based on 
the theme of ‘“Man’s Insecurities,” at 
the A.C.A. Gallery through January. 

Insecurity—Color of Skin, one of the 
most ambitious works, is also one of 
the most successful. Large and boldly 
painted (see reproduction) it makes 
its point with clarity and conviction. 
Also maintaining fine equilibrium be- 
tween strength of message and strength 
of painting style is Insecurity-Learning, 
which reveals a masked tightrope 
walker enmeshing children in the tapes 
of distorted fact and false theory—a 
neat illustration of an idea, embodied 
in good painting and rich color. Stern- 
berg is to be congratulated for achiev- 
ing so much success with a very diffi- 
cult theme. 

Less serious pictures by Sternberg— 
satirical pictures of fellow-artists, real- 
ly “executed” in serigraph—are also 
included in the show.—J. K. R. 


Constant Changes 


There is an axiom among tennis 
tournament players: “Never change a 
winning style; always change a losing 
one.” Probably George Constant never 
heard that advice, or if he did, he 


probably countered with one of his 
own: “Growth is change.” At any rate 
he has changed his familiar, and win- 
ning, style from curvy, chubby babies 
and girls to an angularized conception 
of ducks, trees and other flora and 
fauna. Sixteen paintings, representing a 
year and a half of development, make 
up his one-man show at Ferargil Gal- 
leries, January 5 to 22. 


Constant feels that pictures should 
be designed to harmoniously fit into 
interiors and into architecture. To ac- 
complish this he has turned his back 
on his previous style which was dom- 
inated by curves, in favor of angular 
compositions. This, he insists, is con- 
ventionalizing, not abstracting, but the 
result is more or the less the same. 
Wonderfully combined colors make these 
recent paintings decorative as well as 
warmly emotional.—A. L. 


Sculpture by Ferber 


Sculptures by Herbert Ferber, at the 
Betty Parsons Gallery, emphasize the 
fact that the majority of modern sculp- 
tors do not concern themselves with 
considerations of architectural setting 
for their work, nor with adherence to 
any theoretical basis to which all their 
work may be in some measure aligned. 
For each Ferber piece is highly indi- 
vidual, one might almost say explosive 
in its forceful expression. 


Like many contemporary moderns, 
Ferber does not escape the influence of 
Henry Moore in his dependence on open 
spaces for effectiveness of design. But 
in many other respects, his figures show 
an affiliation with Herzog’s inorganic 
forms, in their abstraction from any 
human realism and in their involved 
rhythms, as in Apocalyptic Rider. 

Some of the pieces have been cast 
in bronze, many are in plaster and a 
few in hammered lead, which obtains a 
peculiarly interesting surface texture. 
The artist’s conceptions are markedly 
original and their embodiment in un- 
usual forms is appropriately executed. 
(Until Jan. 3.)—M. B. 


Goldie Lipson Gains 


Recent paintings by Goldie Lipson, at 
the Barzansky Galleries, reveal her 
progress in two mediums towards work 
that is at once more assured and more 
imaginative. Washline, a more romantic 
oil than its title implies, is a good ex- 
ample of Miss Lipson’s new work, in 
which her best landscapes are painted 
with rich pigment, detailed drawing and 
golden-toned palette. Her fluency with 
the watercolor medium is best exempli- 
fied in pictures like Dead Bird and Side 
Street, the latter a large, solid picture 
that achieves the substance of oil paint- 
ing without losing the freshness of 
watercolor.—J. K. R. 


Soldiers Turned Artists 


The American Veterans Society of 
Artists held its 9th Annual Exhibition 
at the National Arts Club last fort- 
night. Composed of artists who are vets 
of three wars—though there are only 
two left from the Spanish-American— 
the organization takes in both profes- 
sionals and “Sunday painters” of com- 
petence. The 80 exhibits in this show 
were predominantly conservative, gen- 
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BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 
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number of sittings and other 
information. 
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erally colorful, and sometimes expertly 
painted. Among the best were works by 
Lester Ambrose, John Taylor Arms, 
Charles Baskerville, Remo Bramanti, 
Ted Burnett, Howard Claney (the ra- 
dio announcer), William Fisher, Les- 
lie Fliegel, Henry Gasser, Harry Gar- 
fink, James Kerr, Jay McVicker, 
Rockwell Schaefer, Gordon Stevenson 
and Spiro Vetos. 


Painter of Flowers 


Maud Coles, an outstanding authority 
on flowers and their arrangements, just 
closed an exhibition of paintings at the 
Ward Eggleston Galleries. It was im- 
mediately apparent in this showing that 
the artist is not only knowledgable 
about flowers, but a fervent admirer of 
them. She paints her flower pieces with 
lavishness of pigment and richness of 
color, which display the character of 
leaf and petal with sensitive apprecia- 
tion of textures and substances.—M. B. 


Hannah Moscon Exhibits 


Watercolors and oils by Hannah Mos- 
con make up an attractive exhibition 
at the Barbizon-Plaza Art Gallery, un- 
til Jan. 10, A sensitive painter with a 
poetic approach, Miss Moscon has a 
nice feeling for characterization, 
whether of a mood or a scene, and han- 
dles her pigment well. Among the best 
pictures in her large group are the 
fresco-like gouaches, Puppeteers, and 
Sirens; a lush floral bouquet and Street 
in Town, both watercolors, and the oil, 
Bull Fight.—J. K. R. 


Charm of Childhood 


Luigi Corbellini, now holding his first 
showing at the Hugo Gallery, has had 
a wide range of instruction and artistic 
contacts in Europe, as well as many 
successful exhibitions and awards. Yet 
without this data one would be im- 
pressed by his finished craftsmanship. 

His present exhibition, entitled L’En- 
fance Heureuse, is a series of portraits 
and studies of children, many of them 
in fancy dress. His little sitters are 
brushed with perceptible tenderness, yet 
with sound definition of form. The 
charm of adolescence is captured 
throughout the series in the delicate 
textures of flesh and hair, in the re- 
finement of structure of childish faces 
as well as the grace of youthful pose. 
(Until Jan. 10.)—M. B. 


Collages by Wiegand 


Collages by Charmion Wiegand, ex 
hibited at the Pinacotheca last week, 
displayed a wide diversity of invention 
in their lively patternings. Brightly col- 
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OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 E.57 GALLERY New York, 22 
January |, 1948 































ored forms jostle each other in skillful- 
ly devised relations of triangle, rectangle 
and occasional circles, to form hand- 
some all-over designs. Color, as well 
as form, functions in these effective ab- 
stractions in which all suggestion of 
space is eliminated in their flat two- 
dimensional patterns.—M. B. 


Brooklyn Primitive 


Regine Gilbert, the Brooklyn primi- 
tive, returned to the Arthur U. Newton 
Galleries last fortnight with another 
group of bright, heavily pigmented can- 
vases. Trees that never were burgeon 
and fabulous flowers bloom riotously in 
usually decorative, sometimes slightly 
lurid designs. The near all-over pat- 
terns of Fantasia and The Elm in My 
Garden are particularly gay and effec- 
tive, while her depiction of Old Age in 
four barren trees is moodily evocative. 
Precise little flower pieces are also 
quite attractive.—J. G. 


Max Spivak at Levitt 


While continuing to do his highly 
original mozaics, Max Spivak has also 
been seriously perfecting his abstract 
idiom in oils. These canvases are on 
view at the Mortimer Levitt Gallery, 
Jan. 5 to 24. 

Some years ago, Spivak did a series 
of highly successful murals for, I be- 
lieve, a children’s hospital. These paint- 
ings were a joy and a delight in the 
light, airy colors and the carefree 
rhythms of the lines that portrayed 
clowns and other circus performers. 
Now Spivak has carried his abstraction 
well beyond the point of identifiable 
subject-matter, but the light quality 
and the gentle humor are the same. 
Too, there has been added a delicate 
sense of space that is a delight. These 
paintings talk to you, but in a dulcet 
whisper; give them time.—A. L. 


Garland Burrows 


Garland Burrows is holding his first 
one-man show of paintings, at the Ward 
Eggleston Galleries. This young artist’s 
work, although cubistic, does not echo 
either Picasso or Braque, but denotes 
an effort to attach importance to bulk, 
weight and form. It is, in a sense, a 
discipline in construction, which though 
rigid, escapes much of the contemporary 
evasion of structure. Color enlivens 
these canvases imparting vitality to 
their incisive statement. Still Life is a 
particularly successful painting, rich 
in color and rhythmic design. One may 
well anticipate that this painter will 
“come through” cubism into a fuller 
expression. (Until Jan, 3.)—M. B. 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 








monn To Jan, 23rd 


Mor EATON 


GEORGE BINET 


GALLERY 


67 E. 57 





Beautify Your Home 
with world's greatest paintings. 
Acquaint yourself with what's 
available by obtaining, on 10 days 
approval, this superb 232 p. cata- 
log, illustrating 730 pictures by 
old and modern masters, American 
and foreign, with sizes and prices. 
Catalog remains yours free if you 
order certain small amount. Or 


return and there's no charge. 


Stuart Art Gallery 


Dept. ADI, 


455 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 





thru 


Jan. 24 


HENRY MARK 


¢ SERIGRAPH Galleries 


SERIGRAPHS by 


38 W. 57, N. Y. open Thurs. until 10 P.M. 
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CORBELLINI 
HUG GALLERY 


26 E. 55, N. Y. 























Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Recent Paintings by 


MARY BEECH 
FERARGIL - 63 E.57,N.Y. 


PLATA 
ART GALLERIES 


9-11-13 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 













JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 

Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


KALLEM 


OILS Jan. 10-Feb. 7 
e OPPORTUNITY ART GALLERY 


Sponsored by Pepsi-Cola Company 
9 West 57th St. New York 









FIRST NEW YORK EXHIBITION 
PAINTINGS BY 


NICOLAS 


MUZENIC 


American British Art Center, 44 W. 56 


Jan. 6-24 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


Andrew Dasburg e Louis Ribak 
Beatrice Mandelman 
Charles du Tant 


THE BLUE DOOR 


TAOS, New Mexico 













Mrs. Oswald: RAEBURN 
Brunschwig Sale 


Paintings Sale 


PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS and works 
by artists of later date and somewhat 
lesser reputations will make up an eve- 
ning sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
on January 22. Part of them were con- 
signed by Dr. Silvain S. Brunschwig and 
the rest come from the estate of Julius 
Kayser and other owners. 

Among the older works are The 
Mountebank by Jacob Duck; a 16th cen- 
tury Flemish School Madonna and Child 
by the same master as the painting of 
the same subject in the Fogg Museum; 
Phillip Melanchton by Lucas Cranach 
the Younger; a portrait of the Infanta 
Marie Theresa from the School of Velas- 
quez; paintings by Bronzino, David 
Teniers the Younger, Joost de Momper, 
Karel du Jardin and others. There are 
also religious subjects from the 14th 
and 15th century Sienese and Floren- 
tine schools; a triptych, Adoration of 
the Magi (c. 1530); a pair of wings 
from a North German altarpiece de- 
picting the Nativity and Adoration of 
the Magi with Saints and Donors 
(c. 1480), and a 16th century Crucifixion 
from the Bruges School. 

The British portraitists loom large 
in the 18th century section with a 





BRUMMER 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 


Portrait of Miss Anna Seward by Rom. 
ney; Mrs. Oswald of Auchi i 
Ayrshire, née Lucy Johnston by Rae 
burn; Portrait of Sophia Magdalena Ig 
Mac by Francis Cotes, and a Portrait 
of a Lady by Beechey, formerly in the 
collection of the Marquis of Normandy, 
The exhibition begins January 17. 








Gimbels in Wisconsin 


THE PHILADELPHIA BRANCH of Gimbel 
Brothers must be well pleased with 
their collection of commissioned paint- 
ings of Pennsylvania (see Nov, j 
Dicest), for the Milwaukee branch js 
launching an unprecedentedly ambi- 
tious and generous art project in con. 
nection with Wisconsin’s Centennial in 
1948. 


According to the Milwaukee Journal, 
20 Wisconsin artists are being commis. 
sioned to paint subjects pertaining to 
Wisconsin and its history. An additional 
twelve paintings will be selected by 
jury from an open competition. Each 
of these will receive a purchase awa 
of $250. From these works the jury will 
select a $1,000 first prize, a $750 sec- 
ond prize, three $500 prizes and three 
$300 prizes, making a total of $12,150 
for Wisconsin artists. All works be 
come the property of Gimbels. They 
will be exhibited first at the Centen- 
nial fair grounds, then go on tour, and 
eventually be given to a State museum. 


At present 18 artists have been com- 
missioned. They are Ruth Rothenrath, 
Schomer Lichtner, Peter Rotier, Ger. 
rit Sinclair, Charles Thwaites, Emily 
Groom, Robert Von Newmann, Edmund 
Lewandowski, Karl Priebe, Forrest 
Flower, Richard Jansen, Alfred Sessler, 
Marshall Glasier, James Watrous, San- 
tos Zingale, John Wilde, Franklin Boggs 
and Paul Clemens, The artists are de 
lighted. As Boggs remarked: “This is 
the first time I’ve ever heard of any- 
one getting paid for competing.” 

Details of the competition were work- 
ed out by Charles Zadok, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Gimbels; 
Miss Charlotte Partridge, director of 
the Layton Art Gallery; Mrs. Zadok, 
trustee of the Milwaukee Art Institute 
and Burton Cummings, director of the 
Milwaukee Art Institute. Governor 
Rennebohm is honorary chairman of the 
sponsoring committee. = 
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GLADYS L. 


ROBINSON 


January 6-24 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 East 57th Street 












JANUARY 6 to 31 
PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
FROM EUROPE 







BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


CURT VALENTIN 
32 East 57th Street, New York 
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January 5 and 6, Monday ‘and Tuesday afternoons. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: Library of the late 
Harry M. Brower. Incunabula; Limited Editions 
Club publications; Kelmscott, Grabhorn, None- 
such and other press books. Standard sets. 
First Editions including Boswell’s Life of John- 
son. Now on exhibition. 


January 8. 9 and 10, Thursday through Satur- 
day afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries: Eng- 
lish furniture and decorations. Oriental and 
other porcelains. Early American glass, silver, 
paintings, bronzes, Oriental rugs, property of 
Mrs. Ad Schulberg and an Eastern Art Museum. 
Exhibition from January 3. 


January 12 and 13, Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Books, collected 
by the late George L. Shearer, Harry Percy 
David, estate of the late Herbert L. Satterlee, 
others. Editions of Horace; books on art and 
arms and armor; autograph letters; first edi- 
tions; standard sets; French and German liter- 
ature; musical scores and autographs. Exhibi- 
tion from Jan. 10. 


January 13, Tuesday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Etchings and engravings by old and 
modern masters, property of the estate of the 
late Elizabeth V. King, others. Etchings and 
engravings by Benson, Blampied; A Spanish 
Good Friday and Ayr Prison by Bone; Ben Ledi 
by Cameron; examples by Brockhurst, Callot. 
Adam and Eve, 8. Eustace, 8. Jerome in His 
Study and other works by Diirer; Three Treea, 
Dr. Faustus, Descent from the Cross and 18 
other examples by Rembrandt; three prints of 
the Triumph of Caesar from the School of 
Mantegna. Exhibition from Jan. 9. 


January 15, Thursday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Chinese and Japanese art collected 
by Irving Miller, others. Jade, rose quartz and 
other semi-precious mineral carvings, including 
a Tao Kuang carved white jade Buddhistic 
statuette, a white jade and rose quartz statu- 
ette of Kuan Yin mounted as a lamp, a carved 
fei ts’ui jade lozenge-form vase. Japanese and 
Chinese ivories, statuettes, vases, groups. Jap- 
anese carved ivory swords, netsuke and inro. 
Porcelains. Exhibition from Jan. 10. 


January 16 and 17, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French 18th 
century furniture and decorations; Oriental and 
Aubusson rugs; tapestries; paintings, from the 
estate of the late Clara Hill Lindley, others. 
Louis XV furniture includes tulipwood mar- 
quetry commode mounted in bronze doré by 
Charles Topino and Louis-Néel Malle; three 
side chairs by M. Cresson; fauteuils, bergéres, 
commodes, a decorated black lacquer writing 
table, bibliothéques, a finely carved canapé. 
A Louis XVI inlaid tulipwood tambour-front 
bureau de comptoir signed by Nicholas Petit 
and an amaranth and console cabinet by René 
Dubois. Meissen porcelain. Paintings include 
The Concert by Boldini, Urn of Flowers by 
Ruisch, a pair of landscapes by Pillement. Ex- 
hibition from Jan. 10. 


January 19 and 20, Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Japanese prints, 
Part I, from the collection of the late Carl 
Schraubstadter. Many Hiroshige prints, includ- 
ing Monkey Bridge, two well-known triptychs 
and examples of the Flower and Bird series. 
Work by Kiyonaga, Sharaku, Utamaro, Toyo- 
kuni, Shunsho, Shunyei, Harunobu, Hokusai, 
Shunman, Yeishi, Yasanobu, Kiyomitsu, Kory- 
usai, others. Exhibition from Jan. 15. 


January 19, Monday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Hispanic-Americana, collected by F. Bay- 
ard Rives. Literary and historical works, rare 
books, first and early editions. Exhibition from 
Jan. 15. 

January 20, Tuesday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: First editions of 18th century English 
authors, collected by Herbert L. Carlebach. 
Works by Blackstone, Boswell, Burney, Chester- 
field, Fielding, Goldsmith, Johnson, Richardson. 
Smollett, Sterne, others. Color plate books. Ex- 
hibition from Jan. 15. 

January 22, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Old Masters and paintings of other 
schools, consigned by Dr. Silvain S. Brun- 
schwig, estate of Julius Kayser, other sources. 
Exhibition from Jan. 17. 


PAINTINGS by 


JON CORBINO 


Through January 


CHARLES SESSLER GALLERY 


1308 Walnut St. - Philadelphia 


-PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


P. bbc “Miclian Sales of 
Ad cliterary wnal P. Setamal P roperty 


Public Auction Sale January 22 at 8 p.m. 


OLD MASTERS 


XVIII CENTURY BRITISH PORTRAITS 
AND OTHER WORKS 
XIX CENTURY PAINTINGS 


Including a Group of Barbizon Examples 


Consigned by 


DR. SILVAIN S. BRUNSCHWIG 


Together with Property of Estate of the Late 
EMILY VANDERBILT WHITE 
AND OTHER OWNERS 


Canvases by Lucas Cranach the Younger. XVI century Flemish 
School, Jacob Duck, School of Velasquez, Bruges School, David 
Teniers the Younger, Antwerp Mannerist, and other old mas- 
ters. British XVIII century works by Raeburn, Francis Cotes, 
Romney, Beechey, others; other works by Antoine Vestier and 
Canaletto. Landscapes by Corot, Theodore Rousseau, Daubigny, 
Diaz, Jules Dupre and works by Isabey. Schreyer and Munkacsy. 
American works by Pushman, Ernest Lawson, Childe Hassam, 


George B. Luks, Murphy and other artists. 
Illustrated Catalogue 50c 


ON EXHIBITION FROM JANUARY 17 


Advance Announcements of Sales 
Mailed Free on Request 








Review of the Year 
[Continued from page 7] 


history of diplomacy. Arriving by bat- 
tleship in New York harbor came 200 
invaluable tapestries, loaned by the 
French Government and forming an 
unforgettable record of French civiliza- 
tion from the 14th century to modern 
times. Handsomely installed, these trea- 
sures covered an acre of wall space at 
the Metropolitan Museum and made 
New York tapestry-conscious overnight. 
From the Metropolitan, France’s gener- 
ous loan will travel to the Art Institute 
of Chicago. 

In the meantime one of our own ef- 
forts to spread good will through art 
was ruined by partisan and short-sight- 
ed criticism in the Hearst press. Bend- 
ing before untenable charges that mod- 
ern art is communist art, the State 
Department recalled from Czechoslo- 
vakia the collection of 79 modern Amer- 
ican paintings LeRoy Davidson had as- 
sembled at the cost of $49,000 in 1946. 
At present the collection reposes in a 
New York warehouse awaiting liquida- 
tion at auction as “war surplus ma- 
terial.” Confounding critics of the col- 
lection are the words of Pope Pius XII 
who came to the defense of modern 
art in a 15,000-word encyclical, and this 
quote from Stalin: “It is entirely in- 
admissible that alongside the art of 
Socialist realism there should exist 
tendencies represented by admirers of 
bourgeois decadent art who consider 
their spiritual teachers to be the French 
formalists, Picasso and Matisse. .. .” 

After the war brought a halt to the 
Government’s temporary interest in the 
nation’s artists and subsequent high 
taxation thinned the ranks of big-time 
collectors, American industry assumed 
a vital role in art patronage, discov- 
ered that businessmen and artists can 
work together to the mutual benefit of 
both. This trend gained new adherents 
in 1947. The Chrysler Corporation, ad- 
vised by Charles Baskerville, commis- 
sioned a record of the battle fronts by 
painters who knew it from first-hand 
experience. The artists were given wide 
latitude and among the 16 resultant 
canvases was perhaps the best World 
War II painting, The Burden by Joseph 
Hirsch. Gimbel Brothers hired 14 art- 
ists to paint the life and landscape of 
Pennsylvania; won wide praise and then 
presented the collection to the State. 
So successful was this venture that the 
same firm has launched a larger pro- 
ject for the artists of Wisconsin. Most 
pointed of all is the Miller Collection, 
formed to prove the dependence of the 
modern architect upon the creative 
ideas of the modern artist. 


The Heller-Deltah Company liberal- 
ized the rules of its La Tausca Pearls 
competition, let 96 artists pick their 
own exhibits and staged an impressive 
show. Abraham Rattner’s Christ and 
Two Soldiers took the $2,000 first prize. 
Other winners: Philip Evergood, Byron 
Browne, Everett Spruce, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi and Nicolai Cikovsky. 


The Pepsi-Cola competition, most im- 
portant of these industry-sponsored 
shows, with nation-wide publicity and a 
lush prize purse of $35,960, was a dis- 
appointment, probably because it was 
over-juried by too many artists. Color 
was the keynote of the show, but color 
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was not enough to lift the mediocre 
level of rampant self-expressionism and 
artistic illiteracy. First prize of $2,500 
went to a minor canvas, Country Tene- 
ment, by unknown Henry Kallem. La- 
mar Dodd’s powerful Breaker took sec- 
ond prize, and Joseph de Martini’s lum- 
inous Lighthouse, third place. Ethel 
Weiner finished a poor fourth, and Max 
Weber a good fifth. Best painting in 


the show was Louis Bosa’s Blessing the ~ 


Fleet; most popular was Andrew 
Wyeth’s realistic portrait of Arthur 
Cleveland. 

With the exception of the two Na- 
tional Academy shows, the nation’s large 
national salons reflected the trend to 
the left and the abstract. The Pennsyl- 
vania Academy annual, the oldest art 
show in America, being a direct de- 
scendant of Charles Willson Peale’s dis- 
play. at Independence Hall in 1795, 
placed strong emphasis on the modern 
idiom. Arthur Osver’s abstract Majestic 
Tenement won the Temple Medal, and 
Everett Spruce’s semi-abstract Dark 
Mountains, the Scheidt Prize. Other 
winners: Fletcher Martin, George Dan- 
iell, Sueo Serisawa, Adolph Dioda, Ag- 
nes Allen, Leslie Johnson, Charles Rudy 
and. Mitzi Solomon. 


The Whitney Museum, once criticized 
as the “Woodstock Museum,” went even 
further to the left in its painting an- 
nual; abstraction for the third year con- 
tinued to reign, almost losing the purely 
traditional pictures in the shuffle. The 
Chicago Art Institute’s 51st local an- 
nual followed the abstract trend; in a 
show that contained only a modicum of 
“Sanity in Art” the Logan Medal went 
to Mitchell Siporin. 

For some obscure reason—perhaps he 
is a painter’s painter—Sigmund Menkes 
continues to win major prizes with his 
dull canvases. This year Menkes took 
the coveted first Clark prize of $2,000 
and Corcoran Gold Medal at the Cor- 
coran Biennial, with Day’s End. Second 
Clark prize went to Walter Stuempfig’s 
sensitive and moody Two Houses; third 
position was taken by Jack Levine's 
architectural fantasy called Apteka; and 
Hobson Pittman won the fourth Clark 
prize with The Conversation. Honorable 
mentions went to Maxwell Gordon, Sol 
Wilson and Stephen Csoka. 


Best cross-section of American con- 
temporary painting was the famed Car- 
negie Institute’s All-American Annual. 
Here was no pretense toward democ- 
racy in art; rather it was an autocrati- 
cally selected show with the accent on 
achievement, carefully picked by Direc- 
tor Homer Saint-Gaudens. It was a re- 
lief to eyes wearied by miles of hurried, 
half-finished canvases. The first award, 
worth $1,500 this year, was awarded to 
Zoltan Sepeshy for his beautifully paint- 
ed and designed Marine Still Life. Sec- 
ond place and $1,000 went to Joseph 
Hirsch’s The Iceman, and third prize 
was taken by Eric Isenburger’s charm- 
ing Playing the Banjo. Eldzier Cortor, 
John W. Wilson and Sol Wilson won 
honorable mentions in stiff competition. 
In the popular voting, once again it 
was proved people like realism: in this 
case, Charles Gilbert’s Tree Portrait. 

Growing revival of art interest in 
the south not only produced a strong 
exhibition at the Virginia Museum by 
the Southern States Art League, but 
also a reorganization of the top-brass 





in the League itself. Ben Shute of At. 
lanta was elected the new president, 
with Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Lamar Dodd 
and Joseph Hutchinson acting as gp. 
leaders. The Worcester Biennials were 
renewed under a purchase-prize system, 
From a fund of $2,500 the museum ae. 
quired Morris Kantor’s Motion and B, 
J. O. Nordfeldt’s Crucifixion. 


Possibly as a reaction to the current 
abstract wave, we had in 1947 a re 
surgence of interest in Americans of the 
late 19th century. The Whitney Mu. 
seum, guided by the research activities 
of Lloyd Goodrich, lead the movement 
by presenting full-length evaluations of 
Albert Pinkham Ryder, great American 
mystic, and Ralph Albert Blakelock, 
tragic American romanticist. For the 
first time since the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s 1910 exhibition, Whistler was 
given his first important New York 
showing (at the Macbeth Gallery); 
Whistler’s contemporary and fellow ex- 
patriate, Mary Cassatt, and the great 
American realist, Winslow Homer, were 
similarly honored (at the Wildenstein 
Galleries). In Detroit and Boston hom- 
age was paid to that earlier American 
romanticist, Washington Allston—the 
first extensive exhibition anywhere 
since 1881. Inness was honored in 
Springfield (Mass.), Brooklyn, Mont- 
clair and New York. 


Cézanne, father of modernism, was 
given a comprehensive showing in New 
York that did more than a five-foot 
shelf of books to explain the modern 
revolt. Over-size paintings, canvases 
measuring up to 13 by 16 feet, were 
given hanging space by the Museum of 
Modern Art, without explaining why 
some artists feel impelled to paint such 
huge pictures without benefit of com- 
mission or specific use. Also the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art honored Ben Shahn 
with a retrospective show. Hals and 
Rembrandt held the center of the stage 
in Los Angeles. 

The Winterbotham Collection of 35 
modern paintings was formally pre- 
sented to the Chicago Art Institute. 
Manhattan’s three great art museums— 
the Metropolitan, the Modern and the 
Whitney—decided to work together in- 
stead of apart. Two moves in the right 
direction saw the artists unite under 
Artists Equity and the American art 
dealers revive their defunct organiza- 
tion—although neither group has gone 
beyond the blue-print stage at this 
writing. The fabulous collection of Doré 
paintings, once valued at $300,000, was 
auctioned in New York for $12,917— 
after a rubber-check artist had voided 
an earlier sale. 


A tragic loss of the year was the 
death of Edward Alden Jewell, noted 
art critic of the New York Times, on 
Oct. 12 of a heart attack at the age of 
59. Howard Devree succeeded him to 
the most important critical post in 
American art circles. Death also re- 
moved several other important art fig- 
ures, among them Philip McMahon and 
William Sawtizky, art authorities; Flot- 
ence Levy, art educator; Herman Mac 
Neil and Edward McCartan, classic 
sculptors; Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, 
Oriental expert; Beatrice Winser, New- 
ark Museum director; Joseph Brummer 
and Karl Nierendorf, art dealers; Wil- 
liam Wendt, Paul Dougherty, John 
Decker and Elias Grossman, artists. 
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idea of quickly departing some place 
with it, making sure he and his com- 
panions in crime wouldn’t go thirsty 
while fleeing—or else his agents just 
didn’t know what to do. 

The day came when the American 
Army showed up and thereupon the 
local populace, the G.I.’s, the police 
and everyone had a wonderful time. 
They first piled into the liquor and 
then, like a swarm of locusts, cleaned 
out the whole train in one hearty drink- 
ing and looting spree. Pictures were 
carted into village houses, country 
barns and the police station. Meissen 
ware now graces many a farmer’s 
table, fine rugs were put down for 
warmth on stone cottage floors. 


A certain huge Rubens, part of the 
Goering collection, which I saw being 
restored against further deterioration, 
is typical of one of the problems 
MFA & A faces. It was confiscated 
from its Jewish owner, then “sold” to 
Goering. The owner then emigrated, 
losing his money as well as other prop- 
erty, and now lives across the water. 
It would seem simple to return it to 
him, but the laws of property are 
complicated. 


Two years of discussion, lewal writ- 
ing, compromise and constant effort 
did not produce a taw which would 
cover both the simple cases like this, 
and the more complicated ones in- 
volving real estate, missing heirs, in- 
nocent third parties involved in trans- 
fer of property, and all the rest of 
the difficulties to be solved by the four 
powers, one of which has a peculiar 
attitude towards private property. So, 
just the other day a law was finally 
passed for the U.S. Zone alone (and a 
different one for the French Zone) 
which will set up the machinery for 
such claims. 


A Central Filing Agency will receive 
all claims. An executive agency may 
adjudicate uncontested claims, and 
three-man courts are being set up to 
hear cases where a contest is expected. 
Special “successor organizations” will 
be recognized as claimants for heirless 
property. The whole law has almost 
a hundred pages in it, but a summary 
of it will be available for all possible 
claimants in a short time. It is hoped 
that this will solve many an annoying 
problem in the field of “internal” 
restitution. See, how uncomplicated it 
is to be dishonest and how complicated 
runs the path of judicial honesty? 
Crime may not pay, but it certainly 
takes a short cut. 
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About Picasso 


“Guernica by Pablo Picasso.” Text by 
Juan Larrea, translated by Alexander 
Krappe. Introduction by Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr. 1947. New York: Curt Valentin. 128 
pp. and 104 plates. $15.00. 


“Pablo Picasso: His Inner Life” by 
Paul Eluard. Translated by Joseph T. 
Shipley. 1947. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 168 pp. and 98 illustrations. 
$4.75. 


“Pablo Picasso: Forty-Nine  Litho- 
graphs. Together with Balzac’s The 
Hidden Masterpiece. 1947. New York: 
Lear Publishers. 95 pp. $5.00. 


Early last year we devoted this page 
to new books on Picasso. At that time 
we pointed out that since an incom- 
plete Picasso bibliography included 550 
works, among them nearly 50 mono- 
graphs, the most obvious question re- 
garding additional volumes should be: 
Do they confuse or clarify general un- 
derstanding of his controversial work? 
Now, only one of these three new books 
meets that test, an especially difficult 
one since the last volumes under dis- 
cussion were such authoritative and 
comprehensive works as Alfred Barr’s 
Picasso: Fifty Years of His Art and 
the Janis study, Picasso: The Recent 
Years 1939-46. 


Most important of the current crop, 
Guernica is a book devoted to a single 
painting. The text by Juan Larrea, 
Spanish poet and writer, is a stimulat- 
ing interpretation of the mural, more 
or less factual in its analysis of the 
work and its antecedents, and specula- 
tive in its presentation of the symbolic 
content. 


Guernica, as everyone knows by now, 
is the mural Picasso painted on a com- 
mission—received in January, 1937— 
to decorate a wall in the Spanish Gov- 
ernment Building at the Paris World’s 
Fair. Picasso had not begun to work 
on this project until three days after 
the Basque town of Guernica was re- 
ported destroyed by German bombers 
flying for Franco, on April 28. On May 
1 Picasso drew the first composition 
study; on May 9 he made the final 
study; on May 11 it was outlined on the 
26-foot canvas. By early June the mural 
was completed and it was time for other 
artists and art experts—formal and 
self-appointed — to take over. Their 
loudly-heralded opinions are still heard. 


While the mural was completed in 
what might seem to be a frenzy of in- 
spired fury, the author’s excellent re- 
lating of it to Picasso’s earlier work, 
and the equally fine reproductions of 
Guernica sketches and _ preliminary 






paintings, should convince all but the ® 
most willfully blind of the seriousness 
of the mural, on the two levels of paint. 
ing and expression. 

As for the second, speculative part 
of Larrea’s text, which deals with the 
symbolism of the characters in the 
mural, the author is on less sure ground 
and the reader is free to accept or re. 
ject any or all parts of his elaborate 
thesis which, as seems inevitable jn 
such discussions of modern art, con. 
founds mysticism, psychoanalysis, his. 
tory, nationalism, etymology and art 
into a brew as mysterious and strange 
as it is complicated. Nevertheless, art 
student, artist and layman alike wil] 
find this a valuable reference work and 
a provocative study of a uniquely im. 
portant painting. 

In contrast to this volume, poet Paul 
Eluard’s Picasso: His Inner Life is a 
minor publication. Called “an annotated 
collection of the works of Picasso” it 
comprises reproductions of his paint- 
ings from various periods, some inter- 
esting photographs of the artist him- 
self, and a collection of prose and 
poetry by Eluard which, despite the as- 
sertion of the book jacket, does not 
“create the same effect as the Picasso 
paintings.” The reproductions are good 
but so have been countless others seen 
in earlier books, while Eluard’s fanci- 
ful text tells little about the painter’s 
inner or outer life. Eluard’s is an 
oblique and subjective appreciation and 
his words often have far less than ob- 
vious relation to Picasso. 


The third book, from Lear Publishers, 
presents a rather casual selection of 
Picasso lithographs, largely devoted to 
groups of prints that are different 
proofs of the same subject. These are 
interesting as depictions of Picasso's 
working method but again reveal noth- 
ing not covered in other volumes. As 
illustrations for the text, Balzac’s The 
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Hidden Masterpiece, the works are }to pay 
pointless. based 
cruise: 
For a Home Gallery Last 
“Delacroix: His Life and Work,’ by | re: 
Charles Baudelaire. Translated by Jo- }* bom 
seph M. Bernstein. 1947. New York: § Prom 
Lear Publishers. Distributed by Crown | Stow 
Publishers, 94 pp., with 60 drawings be fill 
reproduced. $5. fusion 
were | 
This is the first English translation § awhil 
of one of Baudelaire’s outstanding art | ther i 
criticisms. Accompanied by a_ well- | long! 
chosen selection of Delacroix’ draw- | Vario 
ings, the book is as attractive as it is | Ther 
distinguished. Written in 1863 after the § Topol! 
painter’s death, the essay is an appre- § middl 
ciation made more than that by Bau- j the ¢ 
delaire’s fine understanding of art and 
his recognition of Baudelaire’s endur- Of 
ing significance. Louis 
bi aoe ago, | 
“Le Cirque: 14 Lithographs by Vertes.” 8 
1947. New York: Arthur H. Harlow & been 
Co. 14 signed lithographs. $75. Altm 
Published in limited editions (100  Plent 
copies each for the United States and Then 
France), this. portfolio presents 14 Citiz 
large, signed color lithographs on circus Cials 
themes, executed with traditional Vertes | "st 
charm and sketchiness. The price—$7 ‘ Re 
—may seem high at first but it comes ie 
to less than $5.50 per print for works na 





that are decorative if lightweight. 
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aR by Alonzo Lansford>—~* 


It might well have been known as 
National Snafu Fortnight in New York 
art circles—things just didn’t move ac- 
cording to Hoyle or even Culbertson. 

To begin with, there was that matter 
of the tapestries from France. The ones 
lent by the French Government for 
showing at the Metropolitan Museum 
were sent on a battle cruiser and ar- 
rived without appreciable incident. But 
there were other shows of French tap- 
estries modern ones—scheduled for 
Durand-Ruel and for Associated Ameri- 
can Artists in California. As ‘“mer- 
chandise,” these were supposed to be 
sent by merchant vessel, but there was 
a maritime strike in France which prom- 
ised to hold up the shipment indefinite- 
ly. So some bright and ingenious soul 
over there got them on board the cruiser 
alongside the Metropolitan Museum 
loans. 

When the unloading took place in 
New York, there was considerable hell 
to pay with Customs. For one thing, 
merchandise isn’t supposed to be sent 
on warships. After they’d ironed this 
out, lord knows how, there was the 
matter of duty; if the tapestries were 
classed as woolien goods, they would 
be subject to 60%; if art, 20% (tapes- 
tries and stained glass are the only 
works of art still subject to duty). But 
in either case, the cruiser was supposed 
to pay a merchant vessel’s harbor fee 
based on tonnage—which is something 
cruisers have an awful lot of. 

Last we heard, the legalities were 
more or less unraveled. A. A. A. posted 
a bond for the return of the tapestries, 
promised not to sell them, instead will 
show them as samples, take orders to 
be filled later. But to complete the con- 
fusion, Triple A got the tapestries which 
were consigned to Durand-Ruel, and for 
awhile Durand-Ruel didn’t know whe- 
ther it had a tapestry show or not. At 
long last, all was unscrambled, and the 
various shows did go on as scheduled. 
The magnificent collection at the Met- 
ropolitan will remain on view till the 
middle of February, when it goes to 
the Chicago Art Institute. 

* + * 

Of course, everything happens to 
Louis Bosa. To begin with, some years 
ago, before he had acheived his present 
Position as one of America’s leading 
artists, Bosa was notified that he had 
been awarded the National Academy’s 
Altman Prize—a $1,200 item that meant 
plenty to the then discouraged painter. 
Then the prize was taken away from 
Citizen Bosa when the Academy’s offi- 
Cials remembered that the Altman was 
restricted to American-born painters. 

Recently, Bosa was one of the jurors 
for the Audubon Artists Annual Ex- 
hibition, held in the National Academy’s 
galleries. Being entitled to hang one of 
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his paintings in the show, jury-free, he 
arrived for jury duty with the picture 
under his arm. Then he found himself 


‘in what promised to be a lengthy con- 


versation with one of the officials, just 
as he got to the vestibule, so the paint- 
ing was given to the elevator operator 
to take up to the gallery where the 
Audubon show was being assembled. 

Later, when the Audubon Exhibition 
opened, Bosa was puzzled at not being 
able to find his painting. Just then the 
Academy notified him that he had won 
a scholarship for free instruction. 

Seems that the elevator operator had 
delivered his painting to the wrong 
room, where they happened to be judg- 
ing submissions from hopeful students! 
Now Bosa, who has been one of the 
Art Students League’s most popular 
teachers, is wondering if maybe this is 
his chance to get the formal art train- 
ing that he never had. 

* * * 


Snafu Week even affected the august 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. P-B. auction 
catalogues are usually in the same class 
with the New York Times and the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica—the last word in 
accuracy and authority. But on page 52 
of the catalogue for the sale of modern 
paintings and sculpture of December 
10 and 11 there is a reproduction show- 
ing the familiar sculpture of Henry 
Moore, the same English sculptor whose 
gargantuan one-man show was the sen- 
sation of the Museum of Modern Art’s 
season, last year. As you will remem- 
ber, Mr. Moore was on hand, in person, 
hale and hearty. Therefore, it probably 
puzzled some to read the caption be- 
neath the Parke-Bernet reproduction: 
“Family Group” by Henry Moore, R.A. 
—British: 1844-1926. (These dates do ap- 
ply to an American artist named Harry 
Humphrey Moore; there was a Royal 
Academician Henry Moore, born 1831, 
died 1895.) Elsewhere in the same cat- 
alogue is the item: “Doris Lee—Ameri- 
can: 1873-1937.” Last time we saw 
Doris, no more than a few months ago, 
she appeared much too lively to have 
been buried for 10 years. 

ok * * 


And during this same miseventful 
week, word is received from Washing- 
ton that our favorite character, John 
W. Holzworth, got himself sprung from 
the pokey. Marse Holzworth, you ma 
remember, is the erstwhile grizzly bear 
fancier who bid in the famous Doré 
Collection at auction, last November, 
only to forget that he didn’t have a 
bank account to support the check he 
wrote. Not that Holzworth is free to 
keep that appointment in the Yukon— 
he still has to answer for a few other 
bad checks in Washington. 

* * a 


And just as we were hoping things 
were settling down to normal, a certain 
57th St. gallery dealer phoned the ArT 
Dicest asking for the correct spelling 
of the name of one of that gallery’s 
artists! (The first name is Madeleine.) 

* * ok 

Our mention last issue, of Princess 
Elizabeth’s bringing over 500 of the 
Winsor paintings for a New York ex- 
hibition caused a bit of a stir, and de- 
mands for details. This information 
seems to be correct, but our source. will 
not allow us to give more details, at 
present. We’ll give them when we can. 
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Where to Show ch 


Offering suggestions to artists who wi 
to exhibit in regional, state or nati 
shows. Societies, museums and ind 
uals are asked to co-operate in keep} 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


2ND NATIONAL PRINT ANNUAL. Ma: 
23-May 23. Brooklyn Museum. Open 4 
all artists in U. S. Work due Feb, 2 
For further information write Una F Due to | 
Johnson, Curator, Dept. of Prints, Brook§ tions mu 
lyn Museum, Eastern Parkway. time © 


Indiana, Pa. 2723 W. 



























5TH ANNUAL COOPERATIVE ART EXs _— 
HIBITION. April 10-May 8: State Teag 
media. Jury. Prizes total $700. Entry fj MIDT 
$3. Cards due Mar. 5. Work due Mar. 
For further information write Orval Ki 


ers College. Open to all living artists, 
Director, Art Dept., State Teachers College Small r 


New Orleans, La. PLI 

NATIONAL PAINTING EXHIBITION. Fe} 
14-Mar. 29. Arts and Crafts Club. Ope | 
to all artists resident in the U.S. Paintings Beg 


in any medium. Jury. Prizes total $1,759, 

Entry cards due Jan. 14. For further in§ Life Dr 

formation write Arts & Crafts Club, 11} 

Royal St., New Orleans 16. 10 We 
CRMC 


New York, N. Y. 
9TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NATIONA 
SERIGRAPH SOCIETY. Mar. 29-Apr. 24 
Serigraph Galleries. Open to all artists, 
Jury. Prizes. Fee for non-members $j, 
Work due Mar. 7. For further information 
write Doris Meltzer, Director, Serigraph 
Galleries, 38 West 57 St., New York 19, 


81ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Feb. 9-Mar. 1. 
National Academy Galleries. Open to all 
artists. Jury. Prizes total $900. Entry fee 
to non-members $3. Work due Jan. 29; 
must be delivered by artist or agent, Ex. 
hibits sent by express or mail accepted by 
W. S. Budworth & Son, 424 West 52nd St. 
and Hayes Storage & Packing Service, 30} 
East 61st St. For further information writes | Munic 
Walter L. White, 106 Newbold Pl, Kew 
Gardens 15, L. L, N. Y. 


Paterson, N. J. 


MIRROR OF AMERICA, FIRST ANNUAL 
GREATER PATERSON ART EXHIB 
TION. Feb. 1-28. Open to all artists, All 
media. Subject must pertain to Northem 
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or beauty spots of this area. Entry fe 
$1. Awards. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 
Dec. 31. Work due Jan. 15. Work and 
requests for further information sent t 
McKiernan Art Center, 2 Park Avenue 
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& BLOCK PRINTS. Feb. 6-27. Print Club. 
Open to American artists. Jury. Prizes to- For ti 
tal $150. Entry fee 50c to non-members. una 
Entry cards due Jan. 19. Work due Jan You | 
23. For further information write Print ou 


Club, 1614 Latimer St. 


Portland, Me. 


65TH ANNUAL, PORTLAND SOCIETY OF 
ART. First Section: Watercolor and Pa-j == 
tel. Feb. 1-21. Second Section: Oil. Mar. 
7-28: L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Mv | 
seum. Open to all American artists in U.S. 
Jury. Entry fee $1. Entry cards and work 
due Jan. 17 for First Section, (Feb. 21 for 
Second Section). For further information 
write Bernice Breck, Sec’y., 111 High St 
Portland 3. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


150TH ANNIVERSARY OF LITHOGRAPHY 
EXHIBITION. April. Rochester Memorial 
Art Gallery. Open to all lithographers 
Jury. Cash awards. Entry fee $1. Entry 
cards and work due Feb. 20. For further 
information write Secretary, Print 
of Rochester, c/o Memorial Art Gallery. 





Seattle, Wash. 
NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS 20TH IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 10- 
Apr. 4. Seattle Art Museum. Open to 
artists. All print media. Jury. Purchase 
prizes. Entry fee $1. Entry cards due Feb. 
16. Work due Feb. 18. For further infor- 
mation write Harold E. Kessler, hd 
Northwest Printmakers, 1738 E. 91st, 


attle 5. C 
Urbana, Iil. 


NATIONAL COMPETITIVE EXHIBITION Si 





OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
PAINTING. Feb. 28-Mar. 28, 1948. Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Open to resident art 
ists of U. S. Media: oil, encaustic, tem 
pera. Prizes total $7,500. Entry cards 

Jan. 15. For blanks and further informa: 
tion write Dr. Frank J. Roos, Head, Art 
Department, 115 Architecture Building. ss 
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COMPOSITION, FIGURE, PORTRAIT, 
LANDSCAUE AND STILL-LIFE. 


Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 


TAMPA ART INSTITUTE 
Municipal Auditorium, Tampa, Florida 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 


CHICAGO Dress Design + Fashion 
ACADEMY Illustration « Interior 
TISEUINIE Dey, Eve. Set. ond Sun. Classen 


Write for free Catalog 
18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


HOME STUDY COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Oil PAINTING 


For the person who desires to paint but has been 
unable to receive the necessary instruction. 


You Pay by the Lesson - Write for Information 
Carlos Art Academy 


Correspondence Division 


Watertown, N. Y. 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses in Art for Industry. 
Advertising, cestume design, fashion Ii- 
lustration, teacher education, (degree), 
Ulestration. Interior decoration and 
industrial design. Day, eve. Cataleg. 
Bread & Pine Strests, Phila. 2, Pa. 


COMMERCIAL ART 


illustration, Layout, Lettering, Color; 

all techniques, including oi! painting 

and air brush. 1, 2 & 3 Year Courses. 
Approved for G.I. Training 
Entrances Jan. & Feb. 1948 


THE RAY SCHOOLS 
116 South Michigan Ave. 


CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


ARTHUR BLACK, Director 


58 West 57 St., N. Y¥. 19 CO. 65-8708 


January |, 1948 


Washington, D. C. 


52ND ANNUAL WASHINGTON WATER- 
COLOR CLUB. Mar. 7-29. National Mu- 
seum. Open to all artists. Media: water- 
color, graphic arts. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
fee $1 for non-members. For entry cards 
and further information write Mrs. Lyn 
Egbert, 201 E. Thornapple St., Chevy 
Chase, Md. 


Wichita, Kan. 


1948 DECORATIVE ARTS-CERAMICS EX- 
HIBITION. Apr. 17-May 16. Wichita Art 
Association. Open to living American 
craftsmen. Media: textile weaving, silver- 
smithing, metalry, jewelry, ceramics. Jury. 
Prizes total $400. Entry fee $2. Entry cards 
& work due Mar. 31. For further informa- 

‘ tion write Mrs. Maude G. Schollenberger, 
401 N. Belmont Ave. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Athens, Ohio 


6TH ANNUAL OHIO VALLEY OIL & WA- 
TERCOLOR SHOW. Mar. 1-31. Chubb 
Gallery, Ohio Univ. Open to residents of 
Ohio, Ind., Ill, W._Va., Pa., Ky. oT. 
Prizes total $500. Entry cards due Feb. 
16. Work received Feb. 1-16. For further 
information write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, 
College of Fine Arts, Ohio Univ. 


Hagerstown, Md. 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY ARTISTS 16TH 
ANNUAL. Feb. 1-29. Washington County 
Museum of Fine Arts. Open to all artists 
living between Harrisburg, Pa., Frederick, 
Md., Winchester, Va., and Cumberland, 
Md. Media: oil, watercolor, poe prints, 
drawings, sculpture. Jury. rizes. Entry 
ecards due Jan. 1. Work due Jan. 15. For 
further information write Director. 


New Orleans, La. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ART ASSO- 
CIATION OF NEW ORLEANS. Mar. 1- 
28. Delgado Museum. Open to members 
(dues $5 per year). Media: painting, sculp- 
ture, graphic arts, crafts. Jury. Prizes to- 
tal $700. Work due Feb. 14. For further 
information write Delgado Museum, City 
Park. 

Newark, N. Jd. 


SIXTH ANNUAL OPEN EXHIBITION OF 
N. J. WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Jan. 19- 
Feb. 6. Newark Art Club. Open to all 
New Jersey born and resident artists. 
Media: watercolor, pastel. Jury. Entry fee 
$1 for members, $1.50 for non-members. 
Entry cards due Jan. 9, work due Jan. 
12 at Art Club, 38 Franklin Street. 


Springfield, Mass. 
28TH ANNUAL SPRINGFIELD ART 
LEAGUE MEMBERS’ JURY SHOW. Feb. 
1-22. Smith Museum. Open to members 
(dues $3 per year). Media: oil, water- 
color, sculpture, print. Jury. Prizes. Work 
received Jan. 19, 20. For further informa- 
tion write Harry E. Woolley, Exhibition 
Chairman, 116 Converse St., Longmeadow. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

JOHN F. AND ANNA LEE STACEY 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 1948-1949. Open 
to American citizens between ages of 18 
and 35. Fund totals $1,500. Will close 
Aug. 1, 1948. For blanks and further in- 
formation write Stacey Scholarship Com- 
mittee, Otis Art Institute, 2401 Wilshire 
Blvd. 

New York,-N. Y. 

14 ACADEMY IN ROME PRIZE FELLOW- 
SHIPS 1948-1949 for one year beginning 
October 1, 1948, with possibility of re- 
newal. Open to citizens of U. S. who are 
mature students and artists who evidence 
ability and achievement and are capable of 
doing independent work in architecture, 
landscape architecture, musical composi- 
tion, painting, sculpture, history of art 
and classical studies. Total estimated value 
of each fellowship about $3,000. Applica- 
tions due Feb. 1. For further information 
write Exec. Sec’y., American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Ave, 


Kuhn Heads Art Bulletin 


At a recent meeting of the College 
Art Association of America, Dr. Charles 
L. Kuhn, curator of the Germanic Mu- 
seum of Harvard University, was ap- 
pointed Editor-in-Chief of the Art Bulle- 
tin. Miss Margo Cutter, fine arts edi- 
tor of the Princeton University Press, 
was appointed Managing Editor. 


Morse Joins °47 Staff 

John Morse, former editor of the 
Magazine of Art, has joined the staff of 
the magazine “47” as consulting editor. 
By the time Mr. Morse’s influence is 
felt, the magazine will be called “48.” 


ROBERT 


HILIPP 


PAINTING CLASSES 
JANUARY TO APRIL 


FOR INFORMATION 
Circle 7-334| 


ART CLASSES 


FOR PROFESSIONALS 


Approved UnderG.|. Bill (P.L.346 & 16) 
AARON BERKMAN, Director 


Fine Art ® Commercial Art 
Industrial Design 


Write or Call for Bulletin 
Morning — Afternoon — Evening 


Lex. Ave. YM & YWH ATwater 


at 92nd St. 9-2400 
SCHOOL 


LAYTON of art 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Summer, Fall, Winter terms. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 518, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Art. Day, evening, and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 918, Chicago 4, Ill. 


RINELING “" 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in Florida yezr round. Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum and Ringling Circus. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.’’ 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive Secretary, 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 
IMPERIAL ART SCHOOL 


NINA SCULL, Director 


A school where creative ability is fostered, 
individual talent encouraged, and serious 
instruction given in the study of painting. 


2007 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


the School jor Art Studies 
Painting © Sculpture © Graphic Art 


Special Illustration Course 
) Approved Under G. |. Bill of Rights 
Distinguished Faculty 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
250 W. 90th St., cor. B’way. $C4-9518 
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THE CITY COLLEGE 
Adult Education Program 


More than 100 courses in Fine 
and Applied Arts, beginning the 
week of January 26th, 1948. 
(Write for Catalogue ART) 


Among them: 


A CONDENSED FOUNDATION 
COURSE IN MODERN CREATIVE 
PAINTING 


by Ralph M. Pearson 


OIL PAINTING—TECHNIQUES 
AND AESTHETICS 


by Frederic Taubes 


YOUR ART WORK—UNDERSTANDING 
AND APPRECIATION 


by Simon Lissim 


(Write for special leaflet on these 
three courses) 


Write for catalogue and leaflet to: 


The City College 
Adult Education Program 


Convent Avenue and 139th Street 
New York 31, N. Y. 
or call WAdsworth 6-5409 


MARIE ADA KREMP 


58 West 57th Street, New York 


PAINTING and DRAWING 
CRITICISM and INSTRUCTION 
Monday thru Friday. 10 to 3 and 7 to 9. 








WILLIAM FISHER 


PAINTING and DRAWING 
LANDSCAPE PREPARATION COURSES 
LECTURE — DEMONSTRATION — HOMEWORK — CRITICISM 
10 Weeks Course Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons 
Starting Middie of January 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 
33 W. 8 St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 


THE CONTEMPORARY Qe" 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Now Teaches COMMERCIAL ART 

Drawing ©@ Painting © Composition @ Illustration 

@ PHILIP EVERGOOD @ MOSES SOYER 

@ LEWIS DANIEL @ LOUIS GOLAND 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
DAY—EVENING—SATURDAY 

846 Flatbush Ave., Bkiyn, 26 (mr. Church Ave.) 
iN. 2-2116 WA. 8-8041 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Places available in commercial classes. 
Affiliated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 


lith St. & N. Y¥. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 








LEARN AT HOME 


TO BE A PORTRAIT ARTIST 
You can learn portrait painting 
at home in spare time. Hun- 
dreds of graduates. One pupil 
was paid $450 for portrait. Many 
sell portraits for $25 to $100. 
16 to 65. Easy tuition payments. 
STUART STUDIOS 
121 Monument Circle, Rm. 51, Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Send me FREE booklet and outline of lessons. 
SINE 5 Liicncndiinicntetaidahdebiewvaitinadnsidhuneptiondsitinndasondueiibhariabeied 
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Students 


A Modern raya 


By Ralph M. Pearson 





Fra gments 


So many events and issues cry for 
their just allotment of several hundred 
words each that staccato comment 
seems the only way out. 

In 12 days of Midwestern meander- 
ings the most significant cultural event, 
aside from art, was discovered in Pitts- 
burgh. In the fine modern depot there 
of American Bus Lines—believe it or 
not—on the loudspeaker system was 
playing, not jazz or juke box droolings, 
but genuine music, soft and low. The 
millenium of civilized living has ar- 
rived in one spot in the U.S.A. where 
we common people gather in our daily 
migrations—the only spot in such rou- 
tine places I have so far discovered. 

+ * a 

In Springfield, Ill., I was taken to the 
Lincoln Home by a young-old resident 
whose grandmother lived next door to 
the Lincolns and fulfilled the good 
neighbor policy of that day by loaning 
butter or sugar to meet domestic emer- 
gencies when unexpected guests de- 
scended upon Mrs. Lincoln. Today the 
average number of daily visitors to the 
“shrine” is 400. It is such an honest 
American home. Good simple hand-made 
cupboards and tables; atrocious manu- 
factured wares, like the ornate cast- 
iron stove. The tomb, in contrast, is out 
of key—too magnificent, too exhibition- 
istic. It and the discordant Greek tem- 
ple monument in Washington raise the 
question—is it the fame or the qualities 
of the man that we hero-worship? 

* * + 

On trains and busses Herbert Read's 
Grass Roots of Art (Wittenborn & Co., 
N. Y., 1947, $1.75), explained the drab 
and dreary American homes flashing 
endlessly by the windows, the jumbled 
cities, the atrocious merchandise for the 
millions. The book examines the roots 
of our culture with devastating insight. 
It tells how we can use our artists, 
shows the penalties we pay for failure 
to do so and the rewards just around 
the corner we shall earn when and if 
we achieve the changes in social struc- 
ture and motivation necessary to make 
our industrial age more conscious of 
creative values. Mr. Read’s argument 
must be built into the planning of every 
art department in the country—and into 
multitudes of individual minds—before 
we can practice civilized living. 

* * * 

Page the psychologists. We need their 
help in reading the meaning of the sym- 
bolism in the abstract and surrealist 
works at Chicago and at the Whitney 
in New York. Are these meanings as 
esoteric as they seem? Are they only 
personal revelations of individual souls? 
Do they—the mass of them—have uni- 
versal meaning that can be understood 
by the public? How many of them 
parallel primitive works by employing 
symbols that do have such meaning? 
If mainly personal, does this develop- 
ment of our age register a gain or loss 
over primitive arts where the symbols 
were a sign language immediately un- 
derstood by the tribe? And, how many 
of these personal expressions are gen- 


_. uine, how many external imitations? 








HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 












* 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
PAINTING - GRAPHIC ARTs 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 
Catalogue Upon Request 
HENRIK MARTIN MAYER, Director 


* 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 


RHODE ISLAND 


SCHOOL Sf SesiaTene nas 
OF DESIG 


int., advertising, indus. design 
Textile eng. design; painting, {}- 
lus., sculpture, architecture, land 
scape architecture, art edue. 16 
bldgs., textile plant, studios, labs, 
Confers 


dorms, museum, theatre. Social 
B.F.A. and program. Coed. Est. 1877. Folder, 
B.S. 18 College St., Providence 3, B. |. 





JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. | 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 

DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


CLEARWATER 


MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 
Associated with 
Clearwater Art Museum 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 


Write for descriptive folder 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 
Teacher Training. 


@lenigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Bex @ 











THE 





CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


At Beautiful DRAWING 
M NTY Coronado PAINTING 
Island on the SCULPTURE 
LEWIS Pacific Ocean MURAL & 
15 MILES TO COMMERCIAL 
DIRECTOR OLD MEXICO ARTS 


“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 
692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. 
Lseisiestlpeel jennie ssenaeuigisaieepeadionsarsiiasaienasn saan 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


*” ART 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


State Accredited 
Fall Term begins September 22, 1947 
te Feb. 6, 1948. Spring Session begims 
Febreary 16, 1948 throagh June 18, 1948. Professional 
eourses in Advertising, Art, Painting and Composities. 
Teacher Training—Many crafts. Four degrees offered '- 
eluding Master of Fine Arts. Write for Catalog. Collt 


5212 Broadway, Oakland 11, 


The Art Digest 


School of Design for Womes 


103rd YEAR. Textile desiga. 
commercial illustration, a 
tising art, art education. 
ion design, fashion illuste 
tion, pomene. interior 
and decoration. Diploma : 
degree courses. Day, evening 
ew classes. Residences. 
atalog. 
1326 N. Broad Street, 
Phila. 21, Pa. 
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COURSES BY MAIL in 


modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 


OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP ... . Nyack, N. Y. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic _ 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, 

mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact pred 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


STUDY LANDSCAPE 


in beautiful Pioneer Valley 


Paint and Canvas Included in Tuition 
All-year Studio Limited small classes 


ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 
Technocratic School of Color 
SUMMER CLASSES YORK BEACH, MAINE 

BOX 55-D, HAMPDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 











Art neeeeay of Cincinnati 


Oldest west of Appalachians. 
Under, roof of Cincinnati's distinguished Art 


oa naturally. 
ting, Sculpture, Portraiture, gow hy 
phy,’ Commercial Art, "History of Art. En- 

ion. Limited enroll- 
ment. rae er term: mt Jen. 26-3 26-Ma a. Write for cata- 


GISTRAR, 
ARNGNNATI-G EAD HIG. 


Study Painting this Winter in Florida 


Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life 
Approved under G. I. Bill 
Public Law 16 and 346 
Write for Circular 
1, Siesta Key, Sarasota, 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Route No. Florida 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 


Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 





sign, Fashion Illustration, Crafts. 
Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and en- 
joy many University activities. 
For information, address: 

Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 









ESS HONAL 


anne 


HIGH MUSEUM 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Non-profit. Member University Center of 
Georgia. Outstanding for professional work. 
Fine and advertising art. B.F.A. and M.F.A. 
degrees. Graduates make excellent records. 
Residential location. Summer school. Catalog. 


ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR 
1262 Peachtree St., N.E. ATLANTA, GA. 


—o 











ATTENTION ART INSTRUCTORS! 


Write for details regarding Art Digest’s 
Cost Price offer to Art Students. 
116 East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


January |, 1948 





other problems, 


Chicago Conversation 


[Continued from page 6] 

are due to themselves and their adol- 
escent clinging to their “good mother,” 
the Art Institute, 
great independent organizations of their 
own, 


instead of forming 


The Art Institute of Chicago, among 
has the largest art 
school in the world to look after. In 
changing the bibs of this child, is it 
any wonder that it was tempted, last 
summer, to put on a school show and 
call it the Chicago and Vicinity show? 
Or, can you be too hard on the fond 
parent for telling the world in the case 
of the Abstract and Surrealist show 
that this is what is being taught in 
our giant school just now, and in schools 
all over the nation? 

The phony American Abstraction has 
followed scholastically in the wake of 
Picasso as inevitably as did the diluted 
Italian Renaissance in the wake of 
Raphael. The Carraccis, greatest school- 
masters of their time, taught the multi- 
tudes of art students how to paint 
Sistine Madonnas, just as the Art In- 
stitute’s schoolmasters (and school- 
masters the country over) are teaching 
Cubism to anybody who can handle a 
rule and compass. 


San Diego Reopened 
[Continued from page 9) 


Homo are other important works added 
to the Venetian section. 

Zurburan’s marvellous little Agnus 
Dei, a lamb bound for the slaughter, is 
new in the fine Spanish collection, cele- 
brated for its paintings by Velasquez, 
El Greco and Goya. 

Five Flemish paintings raise that 
school’s examples to 17. Most notable 
are Memling’s Young Man with Folded 
Hands, Albert Bouts’ Ecce Homo, a 
head; a Mantuan period Princess by 
Rubens (see cover), and his tapestry 
cartoon, Allegory of Eternity. 

Dutch painting is represented by four 
new works for a total of 14. Van der 
Ast’s Still Life with Goldfinches is 


small and delicious-colored in brown, 
gray and red. Frans Hals’ Portrait of 
Isaac Abrahamsz Massa was loaned to 
the Los Angeles Hals-Rembrandt ex- 
hibition. A typical small Wouwerman 
and a satiny Terborch, The Love Letter, 


are the others. 

Additions to works of other schools 
are Jorg Breu the Elder’s (German) 
Portrait of a Young Man, Lawrence’s 
magisterial Portrait of Sedki Effendi, 
a Turkish ambassador; a Constable 
landscape sketch, the exceptionally 
clear, lifelike Madame Tallien by David. 

A handsome catalog of this collec- 
tion, reproducing all paintings, 11 in 
color, has been prepared by Julia Geth- 
man Andrews. 

Donal Hord’s fine Rest on the Flight 
into Egypt, carved in diorite, was de- 
livered on Pearl Harbor Day, promptly 
trucked back to the artist, and is now 
once more in the place of honor at the 
foot of the grand staircase. 

Director Reginald Poland, in charge 
from the gallery’s beginning, has moved 
the collections three times since 1943, 
yet has obviously worked hard to in- 
crease them with works of high qual- 
ity. With the Fine Arts Society he is 
now campaigning for a new wing. 





ACADEMY OF 


ARTS 


FINE ARTS 
COMMERCIAL ARTS 
ANATOMY 
FASHION 








WATERCOLOR 
OIL PAINTING 
INTERIOR DESIGN 
ADVERTISING DESIGN 
o & = 
Outstanding Artists Now 
Lecturers Invited 
eee 
Open All Year. Only 26 
Times Square, N. Y. 
materials under G. I. Bill of Rights 
In New, Modern, Fireproof Building 
@ 
Write for Catalogue E. 
For Civilians and Veterans 


T. R. BOGUT, Director 
65 Clinton Street 
NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
Mitchell 2-8378 

















Teaching; 


Minutes from 
City. Tuition and 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Degree courses: Painting, Advertising Design, Sculpture, 
Interior Design, Art Education, Art History. 


Associate degree courses: Advertising Design, Painting. 
20 Instructors 


For Information Address 
1452 


: VANCE KIRKLAND, DIRECTOR, 
COURT PLACE. DENVER, COLORADO 


-- 


INSTITUTE of DESIGN 


632 N. DEARBORN © CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


AUTUMN SESSION, SEPT. 15 - JAN. 26 
JEAN CHARLOT, 
peta 





iu » Head 

BARRETT, EDGAR BRITTON, 

ENRY F. LENNING 

Classes in drawing, painting, mural design, 
graphic arts and art history. 

Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


| YLAND 












NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1948 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, ete. Catalogs on request. 





ARCHIPENKO 


SCHOOL OF MODERN ART 


DAY and EVENING 

Sculpture * Painting » Drawing * Ceramic - Design 
Register Now — WA. 4-4815 

224 West 4th Street, New York, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE MURAL DECORATION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD AND 
CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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STILL. 


Drawing, Painting, 


Antique, Commercial Art, Airbrush 
New Catalog Jessica M. Carbee, Director 





‘126 MASS AVE 2~at? BOYLSTON ST... BOSTON: 


(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER : EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, DEAN CORNWELL, ROGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, 
GORDON GRANT, MRS. GARNET DAVY "GROSSE, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, THOMAS 


F. MORRIS, HOBART NICHOLS, DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. 
HERBERT M. 


PLATT, TABER SEARS, 


STOOPS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW WENGENROTH, FREDEREC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, 
JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL BROADWELL WILLIAMSON, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


Strangling Taxes 


We artists have much to make us 
think that our great country is cock- 
eyed in some respects. We are forced 
to this conclusion by the way our tax 
laws operate or are interpreted and 
the great discrimination against the pro- 
fessional man. 


Every once in a while we are re- 
minded that we are not a profession 
and in the next instance we are lined 
up in those ranks for the purpose of 
the tax squeeze. The only smile the 
artists get out of it is that the lawyers, 
who are generally supposed to be the 
writers of most legislation, have their 
tails caught in this same door. Here is 
our hope. We may find some notable 
help from them in correcting this dis- 
crimination. 

When the administering of the tax 
laws can wipe out the estates of artists, 
it should be quite plain, even to a tax 
man, that it is simply robbing the 
graves. On this matter the League is 
actively engaged, hoping we may be 


able to obtain at least some relief. 

The problem of the living artist is 
quite as serious. A business man may 
set up a pension trust, and this is tax- 
able only when a part or all of it is 
drawn. A corporation can put aside 
during its good years enough to meet 
contingencies. But not so an artist. He 
has to continue to his last working day 
because if he stops no one will take 
care of his family. Should misfortune 
or long sickness happen, it is just too 
bad. 

It would seem that somewhere in 
our Government there should be at 
least one man of sufficient authority 
and understanding to help rectify this 
inexplicable situation. There is no in- 
centive to thrift, and no road which 
leads to it for the artist. 

It is time for every artist in the 
country and every professional man— 
lawyers, doctors, dentists and all others 
—to raise his voice—not temporarily, 
but continuously until the responsible 
parties hear us. And keep this in mind 
when it comes to voting time. 


More About Our Art Dealers 


If and when the new Art Dealers As. 
sociation is ready to function, one of 
the first things it should do is to estab. 
lish a standard of commissions for the 
sale of work. Some high-binders in the 
business get all they possibly can, ang 
some have made fraudulent returns tg 
the artists whose work they sold. This” 


is not hear-say. The League has the | 
evidence. Partly this is the fault of the | 


artist, as he has been too timid to make 
a stiff enough protest. He becomes fear. 
ful that the dealer may refuse to handle 
any more of his work. In one case the 
dealer threatened to have him black- 
listed with the powerful “dealer’s asgo- 
ciation.” 

Another thing, the dealers should pro- 
tect the artist’s reproduction rights. 
The League is going to be more in. 
sistent that this protection be given to 
all the artists they handle. It is the 
purpose of the League to put this 
squarely to all art dealers. As we see 
it, it would be incumbent upon the 
League to notify all its members of 





such galleries as refuse to give them | 


that protection. 


Teaching Commercial Art 


We have recently had three inquiries 
regarding commercial art schools. Two 
of these were from instructors and one 
from a prospective student who wanted 
to get located. 

This brings up a subject regarding 
which we have several times spoken 
during the last three years. These last 
calls had to do with instructors and 
the requirements. Both of these instruc- 
tors complained of the discourteous 
treatment accorded them by the repre- 
sentatives of the New York State Edu- 











ARTISTS CASEIN COLORS 


open new vistas in fine art technics of Tempera and Gouache, for underpainting 
in the Mixed Technic, for Fresco on plaster, for Air Brushing or as Transparent 


Watercolors. 


Permanent Pigments ARTISTS CASEIN COLORS handle easily. The artist can 
work in a normal-unhurried manner because these colors will not quickly dry 
out and become insoluble in the pan or paint cup. Although they dry on the 
painted surface immediately so they can be painted over without pulling 
or bleeding, they remain workable in the cup for hours. 


Permanent Pigments ARTISTS CASEIN COLORS dry to a matte finish. They are 
highly opaque, but because of their purity any degree of transparency may be 
obtained by dilution with water or the colors may be reduced with Casein Paste 
Medium with absolutely no loss of brilliancy. 
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PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
ARTISTS CASEIN COLORS, 
like all other Permanent 
Pigments artists colors, 
ore completely permo- 
nent, full strength grinds. 
Full brilliancy and dur- 
ability are assured, plus 
@ new ease of handling 
never before attained 
in Casein colors. 
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Nur Hat Off to Hatlo 


Jimmy Hatlo, one of America’s most 
idely loved and foremost of our comic 
tists, came to the support of Ameri- 
the fan Art Week with the above cartoon 
n his widely syndicated feature, the 
see prrepressible “Little Iodine.” The League 
the deeply appreciative, Jimmy; things 
of ike this are a great help—a big help. 
lem 













rational Department, and their inabil- 
ty to get any constructive directions 


ries fpr answers. 

‘wo | We must confess we are quite as 

one fmuch in the dark as they are, and this 

ited fyoung chap who wishes to study com- 
mercial art is discouraged because the 

ling jman with whom he would like to study 


ken thas not been “approved.” Although one 
last fof the most successful and highly paid 
and kommercial artists in New York, he has 
‘uc- fno inclination to take time out to study 
ous f‘Art Appreciation,’ and otherwise ac- 
yre- (quire the necessary “credits” to make 
du- fim a teacher. 


—  } Consequently, the school with whom 
this instructor was at one time asso- 
ciated can no longer offer his talents 
and-knowledge to ambitious and dis- 
cerning young students like our §in- 

quirer. 

| The League has been quietly looking 

into the qualifications of the so-called 

art teachers in the schools of New York 
and New Jersey, and our findings are 
father discouraging. We are trying to 
find out what this course in “Art Ap- 
preciation” is and what are the quali- 
fications of those who have it in their 
province to approve or disapprove 
teachers. Would you think, for in- 
stance, that an Algebra teacher, even 
& good one, would be competent to 


Pass on the equipment of an art 
teacher ? 


We have a list of “approved” teachers 
who are not competent to teach 
doodling” to the kindergarten grades. 
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Nor could they get an assignment from 
any concern which buys. or supplies 
commercial art. 

Here’s our dollar to bet that not even 
one per cent of the Society of Illustra- 
tors or the Artists Guild could qualify 
to teach commercial art in the schools 
of New York. They don’t know any- 
thing about “Art Appreciation” — they 
are merely the best in their profession. 

—ALBERT T. REID. 


Awards in New York Show 


Our crowded columns kept us from 
printing the list of winners at the New 
York Show in Wanamakers during 
American Art Week. Here they are: 

Hannah Harris purchase prizes were 
given to Pietro Montana for his bronze 
Afternoon Adventure, and to Fred Al- 
len Williams for his pottery sculpture, 
Pelican. The Dr. Clarence W. Hennan 
purchase award for watercolor went to 
Frederic Whitaker for his Approach 
to a Fountain, and the Grace Strauss 
purchase award for watercolor, to 
Julian Delbos for his Martha’s Vine- 
yard, The anonymous purchase awards 
were given to John Lavalle for his wa- 
tercolor, April in the City, and to F. G. 
Albrecht, for At Annisquam. 

Grumbacher prizes went to Pauline 
Law for her oil, Ruins on the Moor, 
and to Charlotte Whinston for her wa- 
tercolor, Formal Affair. American Art- 
ists Color Works prizes were awarded 
to Ada Rosario Cecere for her oil, 
Mums, Masks and Mandolin. Their $50 
cash prize went to Herbert M. Stoops 
for his oil, Convalescense. The Devoe 
and Raynolds $100 cash prize for the 
most popular painting in the show was 
voted to Lester J. Ambrose, for his oil 
painting, Beneficence. 


Gandhara Carving for Dayton 


The Dayton Art Institute has ac- 
quired a valuable addition to its Orien- 
tal collection—a finely carved head 
from the school of Gandhara, eastern- 
most outpost of Greco-Roman art in 
Asia, left by Alexander the Great. The 
stone carving, which was bought through 
Dikran Kelekian, demonstrates a hap- 
py blending of Oriental and Occidental 
art that was the result of Oriental 
craftsmen being hired to fashion sculp- 
tures after likenesses of Greek gods. 


Original Wall paper—Textile 
Designs Wanted For Re-Sale 


AR-ES Textile Agency 


Phone: ACademy 2-1224 





Q. i. Friedman incorporated 
20 east 49th street, new york 17, a. y. 
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prints, framing, books 
free: our monthly bulletin, ‘friem’s four pages” 
exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 
Art Institute To Jan. 8: 2nd 
gional Crafts Annual. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute of Art Jan. 
Arts of Near East. 
ALBION, MICH. 
Albion College Jan. 11-28: 
dent Show. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery Jan. 
Hans Hofmann. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

The Gallery Jan.: Watercolors and 
Drawings. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museunt of Art 7o Jan. 11 
more Scenes. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Boston Society Independent Artists 
Jan. 12-31: 15th Annual. 
Copley Society Jan. 1-16: 
colors. 

Doll.& Richards To Jan. 17: Fish 
ing Ships in Action by Donald 
Stuart Ross. 

Guild of Boston Artists Jan. 5-17: 
General Exhibition. 

Institute of Modern Art Jo Jan. 
11: Drawingsa—Mus. Modern Art. 
Vose Galleries Jan. 5-24: Paintings 
Drawings by lacovleff. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery Jan. 2-19: Chinese 
Paintings. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Mint Museum Jan.: Paintings, Golu 
bov; Sculpture, Behl. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute of Chicazo Jan.; Ab 
stract Art. 

Palette and Chisel Academy Jo Jan 
27: Watercolors. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Art Museum 7o Feb. 1: 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery of Fine Arts To Jan, 15 
Southern Baroque. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Town and Country Gallery To Jan 
24: Watercolors Burchfield. 
Museum of Art 7o Jan. 11: Exhibi- 
tion of Gold: La Tausca Paintings. 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
Pomona Coi'ege Jan. 5-31: 
ings by Zornes. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Art Center To Jan. 12: Eakins. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Art Jan.: Xavier Gon 
zalez. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute Jan.: Mes 
trovic. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Jan.: Theatre Aris 
To Jan. 11: Knoedler Gallery Loan. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Cyril's Studio Gallery To Jan. 15: 
Moholy-Nagy Memorial Exhibit 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 

Suburban Galleries 7o Jan. 17: Ed 
gar M. Craven. 

EUGENE, OREGON 

University of Oregon Jan. 10-29: 
Anthropology Collection. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Art Gallery To Feb 
2: Wood Engravings. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Museum 7o Jan. 28: Spra 
cuse Watercolorists. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Jan. 25: 
Corot to Picasso, Jan. 11-Feb. 1 
Wayman Adams. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Museum Jan.: Santos, The 
Religious Folk-Art of New Mexico. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery Jan.: Ohio Water- 
colors, Gruppe Paintings 

LA JOLLA, CALIF. 

Art Center Jan.: Textiles and Pot 
tery. 

LINCOLN, NEB. 

Univ. of Nebraska Jan 
Photography Annual. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Associated American Artists To Jan 
6; International Art Show. 

Cowie Galleries Jan.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 
Decker Studios Jan.- 
American Paintings. 
Hartwell Galleries Jan.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 
Hatfield Galleries Jan.: Modern 
French and American Paintings. 
Gallery Mid-20th Cent. Art Jan.: 

. Paintings, M. L. Tyler. 
Taylor Galleries Jan.: 
Lothar Paintings. 
Vigeveno Galleries Jan. 11-Feh. 5: 
Laliy Reinhardt, H. Warsaw. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Art Center Assoc. Jan. 5-28: Ben 
Zion; Fred Farr. 
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8-Feb. 


2-Feb 


Baiti- 


Water 


Prints 


Paint 


11-25: 


Contemporary 


Ernest 


Speed Museum Jan.: Louis Sullivan; 
Art of India. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To Jan. 11: Paint- 
ings from Corcoran Biennial. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Milwaukee-Downer College Jan.: 
Dong Kingman, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Mar. 1: 
Picasso Lithographs; Pre-Colum- 
bian Art. 

Walker Art Center To Jan. 11: Use- 
ful Gifts. 

Univ. Gallery To Jan. 16: Sculpture 
with a Purpose. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 70 Feb. 15: Rem 
brandt Prints. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Museum of Art Jan.: Watercolor 
Society's Eighth Annual. 


NEWARE, N. J. 

Art Club Jan. 5-15: 
Art Club Annual. 
Newark Museum Jan.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Delgado Museum Jan. 5-27: 
Figari; Ceramics. 
NORFOLE, VA. 

Museum of Art Jan. 4-25: 
ings in France 1939-1946. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Mills College From Jan. 9: Water 
colors and Drawinas by Escultura 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
Art Institute Jan.: 
Chinese Sculpture. 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
Academy of Art 7o Jan. 11: Charles 
Morris Young, Oils. 
Art Alliance To Jan. 11: 
Herschel Levit. 

Artists Gallery To Jan. 25: 
Chalfin Paintings. 

Print Club Jan. 9-28: Lithography 
Annual. 

Sessler Gallery Jan.: Jon Corbino. 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 

Arts and Crafts Center To Jan. 11: 
Hans Hofmann. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Jan.: Prints by 
Ella Fillmore Lillie. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum To Jan. 145: 
Herrick Hodae Sculpture. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y 
Three Arts Jan.: Clark 


Winners of 


Pedro 


Paint- 


African Art; 


Prints by 


Jacob 


Lydia 


Smith, 


Seratehboard Paintings. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art To Jan, 25: 

ing in the Ancient World. 
7 


Paint- 


ROCHESTER, N. ; 

Rundel Gallery Jan.: Paintings by 
the Genesee Group. 
ROCKFORD. ILL. 

Art Assoc. To Feb. 1: 
hy Artist Members. 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 
Carroll-Knight Gallery Jan. 6-18: 
Wallace Smith, Carl Mose. 

City Art Museum To Jan. 21: 
Symbolism in Painting. 
ST. PAUL. MINN. 
Hamline Univ. To Jan. 26: 
can Abstract Artists. 
SACRAMFNTO, CALIF. 
Crocker Gallerv Jan.: Old Master 
Paintinas and Praovings. 

SAN ANTONIO. TEX. 

Witte Museum 7o Jan. 16: Faculty 
Groun Exhibition, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Citv of Paris Jan. 6-31: Group Ex- 
hibition. 

Legion of Honor From Jan. 9: 
Ceramics by Dan Rhodes. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 

Modern Art Gallery Jan.: Contem- 
porary Painting and Sculwture. 
Museum of N. M. To Jan. 15: 
Tempera Paintings by N. M. Art- 
ists 

SEATTLE, WASH 

Univ. of Wash. Jan.: Carvers of 
the Northwest. 

SPRINGFIELD. ILL. 

Art Assoc. Gallery Jan.: Drawings 
by Maurice Sterne. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Art To Jan. 15: Art 
of 18th Century France. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

College of Fine Arts Jan. 3-30: 
Industrial Design. 

Museum of Art From Jan. 11: 
Miniature Rooms, Watson Collec- 
tion. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

Swope Gallery Jan.; Midtown Gal- 
leries Loan Exhibition. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art Jan.: Chrysler War 
Paintings. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center Jan. 6-Feb. 1: 
Yeffe Kimball Paintings. 

UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Jan. 4-31: 
Hugo Robus Sculpture. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery Jan.: 19th Cen- 
tury American Drawings. 
National Gallery Jan.: Art of France 
in Prints and Books. 

Public Library Jan.: Benjamin Ru- 
bin Watercolors and Etchings. 


Exhibition 


Ameri- 


Smithsonian Institution Jan. 7-29; 
Florida Gulf Coast Group. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Norton Gallery Jan. 2-25: Six 
Canadian Painters. 

WICHITA, KAN. 

Art Museum Jan.: Paintings by 
Fred Wassall. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Museum Jan. 5-19: Mod- 
ern Drawings. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Mollie Smith Gallery To Jan. 15: 
Clarence J. McCarthy. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Institute To Jan. 25: Oil, 
Watercolor Regional Annual. 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Jan. 
10: Harry Sternberg. 
Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Jan.: 
Selected Old Masters. 
American Academy (633W155) To 
Feb. 1: Jo Davidson Retrospec- 
tive. 
American-British Art Center (44W 
56) Jan. 6-24: Nicolas Muzenic; 
Norman Notley. 
An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Jan. 31: John Marin. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) Jan. 
5-17: E. T. and J. Larocque; 
Shum. 
Artists Gallery (61E57) To Jan. 
16: Walter Philipp. 
Ashby Gallery (18 Cornelia St.) 
Jan, 4-25: Anne Wienholt. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Jan. 17: 8. Rosenberg; 
Karl Fortess. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Jan. 
17: Harold Rotenberg. 
Barbizon-Plaza Gallery (Sixth at 
58) To Jan. 10: Hannah Mascon 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
Jan. 6-24: Goldie 8S. Lipson. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) Jan. 6-24: 
Gladys L. Robinson. 
Binet Gallery (67E57) To Jan. 23: 
Merwyn Eaton Gouaches. 
Bland Gallery (45E57) Jan.: Early 
American Paintings. 
Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To Jan. 
17: Madeleine Wormser. 
Brooklyn Museum (E. Pkwy.) Jan.: 
Art and A Neighborhood; Lagos 
D'Ebneth; John Hogan Photo- 
graphs. 
Brummer Gallery (110E58) Jan.: 
Old Masters. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Jan. 
6-24: Paintings and Sculpture 
From Europe. 
Carlebach Gallery (937 
Jan. 5-17: Leslie Powell. 
Central Synagogue (35E62) Ohr- 
bach Collection Contemporary 
Paintings. 
Charles-Fourth Gallery (51 Charles) 
Jan. 5-22: Group Exhibition. 
Chinese Gallery (38E57) To Jan. 
23: Group Show. 
Contemporary Arts 
Jan. 16: Abanavas. 
Dix Galery (760 Madison) To Feb. 
7: Contemporary English Works. 
Downtown Gallery (32E51) Jo Jan. 
17: David Fredenthal. 
Durand-Ruel Galieries (12E57) To 
Jan. 10: Paintings by Hayter; 
Jan. Cyrus Wood Thomas. 
Durlacher Bros. (11E57) From Jan. 
o: Tchelitchew. 
Duveen bros. (720 Fifth) Jan.: 
Tapestries. 
Egan Gailery (63E57) Jan.: “The 
City,’ Elias Goldberg. 
Egg.eston Galleries (161W57) Jan. 
5-17: Garland Burruss. 
Sth St. Galiery (33W8) 
11: Bronx Artisis Guild. 
Feigl Gallery (601 Madison) T7o 
Jan. 14: Vaclav Vytlacil. 
Ferargil (63E57) To Jan. 10: Mary 
Beach; Jan. 5-23: Consiant. 
French & €o. (210E57) Jan. 5-17: 
Emily Winthrop Miles Sculpture. 
French Embassy (934 Fifth) To 
Jan. 17%: French Bindings. 
Frick Collection (1E70) Jan.; Per- 
manent Collection. 
Friedman Galleries (20E49) Jan.: 
Designs of Milton Ackoff. 
Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Jan. 
11-29: Vally Weiselthier Memorial, 
Garret Gallery (47E12) Jan.; Group 
Exhibition. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Van.) Jan. 6-24: 100 Prints of 
Soc. of Amer. Etchers. 
Grolier Club (47E60) To Feb. 1: 
Romances of Chivairy. 
Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Jan.: 
Permanent Collection. 
Hugo Gallery (26E55) To Jan. 10: 
Corbellini Paintings. 
Jewish Museum (Fifth at 92) To 
Jan. 8: Raisa Robbins. 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Jan.: 
Stow Wengenroth. 
Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Jan. 
5-26: Hans Moller Paintings. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) Jan. 5-31: 
Vance Kirkland. 
Kootz Gallery (15E57) To Jan. 24: 
Carl Holty. 


Third) 


(106E57) To 


To dan. 


Kraushaar Galleries (32E; 
12-31: Henry Schnak 4 
Lauret Gallery (48857) fg 
eva ee Ernst Feintingns i 
vi ailery ( 57 [ 
a ae. ) g 
ohn vy Gallery (11 : 
Pp 4 —. an 
ulien Levy Gallery (42E57)) 
6-31: Dorothea Tonninat 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21 
Jan. 16: Paintings by Ho 
Little Gallery (Barbizon- 
63) To Jan. 5: Helen Cham 
Luyber Galleries (112E57)’ 
ee ae Gioia. ; 
Macbet allery (11E57) 
5-24: Clay Bartlett. "7 
Matisse Gallery (41E57) To 
15: Modern French Painti 
Metropolitan Museum (Fifth @ 
dan.: French Tapestries; N 
Gothic Prints; Japanese 
“Through the Picture F, 
Midtown Galleries (605 M 
Jan. 6-24: Fred Meyer. 4g 
Milch Galleries (55E57) To 
17: Stephen Etnier. q 
Morgan Library (33E36) 
Manuscript and Printed B 
Morton Galleries (117W58) 
Group Exhibition. g 
Museum of City of N. Y. 
at 103) Jan.: A Survey of 
Museum of Modern Art ( 
To Jan. 25: Mies van der 
Useful Objects; Music and- 


sicians. 
Museum of Non-Objective 
(24E54) Jan.: Group Show, 
National Academy (1083 FF 
Jan. 5-28: 3rd Drawing 4 
New-Age Gallery (133E56) © 
17: Oils, Group Show. 4 
N. Y. Historical Society 
Pk. W. at 77) To Jan. 17: 
by Frederic Remington. 
N. Y.-Phoenix School of 
(160 Lex.) 1st Alumni Ai 
N. Y. Teacjers Guild (2E23) 
Paintings by Ben Ganz. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) 
dan. 5: Angna Enters. 
Newman Galiery (150 Lex.) 
19th Century American Pai 
Nicholson Gallery (69E57) 
Group Exhibition. 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) To~ 
15: Modern French Masters. — 
Norlyst Gailery (59W56) Jan. 
Norman Leibovitch. i 
(9W57) © 


Opportunity Gallery 
Jan, 8: Purser; Jan. 10-F 
Kallem Oils. 

Parsons Gallery (15E57) Jan. 
Jackson Pollock. 
Passedoit Galery (121E57) 
4-24: B. J. O. Nordfeldt. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) Jan. 
Priebe. : 
Pinacotheca (20W58) Jan. | 
Schwitters Collages. : 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Paintings by Edward Ho; “ 
Riverside Museum (310 Rive 
Jan. 10-Feb. 1; La Tausea 
lection, 2 
Roberts Art Gallery (380 © 
Jan.; Permanent Group 
tion. i” 
RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich)y 
Jan. 15: Young Contem 
Jan. 12: Brooklyn Mus 
Scholarship Composition. ’ 
Rosenberg Galleries (16E57) 
Jan. 24: Paintings by Braque 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) 3 
9-23: Annual Auction Exhita 
Salpeter Gallery (128E56) Toy 
17: 4 Painters and A Scul 
Bertha Schaefer (32E57) To 
24: Worden Day Paintings. 
Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) @ 
Old Masters. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (6 
Jan.: Permanent Collection, 
School for Art Studies (250 
To Feb. 28: Second Student 
nual. 3 
Schultheis Galleries (15 
Lane) Jan.: Old Masters. 
Schoneman Galleries (73E57) 
Fine Paintings, All Schools.% 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) To 
10: Sculpture, 1947. : 
Seligmann Galleries (5E57) 
10-26: Esther G. Rolick 
ings. 

Serigraph Galleries (38W57) 
5-24: Henry Mark _Serigra 
E. & A. Silberman Galleries 
57) Jan.: Old Masters. 
Society of Illustrators (1288 
To Jan, 16: Boardman Rob 
To Jan. 23: Henry Raleigh) 
morial. ! 
Tribune Art Center (100W42; 
Feb. 4: Young American 
Village Art Center (224 

Pl.) Painting by Frank Séi 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) 
5-28: William Pachner. 7 
Whitney Museum (10W8) To 
25: Contemporary American 
ings. 

Wildenstein (19E64) Jo Jan. 
19th Century French Draw 
Willard Gallery (32E57) Jan. 
Molls Moss. 7 
Young Gallery (1E57) Jané 
and Modern Paintings. 
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